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To Secure Definite Helps on 
How to Keep Young, Read— 


“MIDDLE AGE Is 
You Make It” 


EDICAL science has made amaz- 
ing discoveries which definitely 
point the way to a healthier, happier, 
richer, more youthful middle age. 
lf you are approaching 40, or if you 
are past 40, it will be a revelation and 
perhaps an extended lease on youth and 
vigor to you to read Dr. Boris Sokol- 
off’s newest, most practical book (1938) 
entitled “Middle Age Is What You 
Make It.” 


In non-technical everyday language, the 
author discusses a rational system of living 
for the middle years, the ‘trievily Microbe” 


which definitely wards off ills postpones 
old age, the “great American myth” about 
“acid condition” and “alkalizing,” how “‘auto- 


intoxication” makes many peop unconscious- 
ly commit ‘suicide by degrees, the “why” of 
nervous indigestion, vitahty and fatigue and 
their relation to the different vitamines, air 
baths as a sedative for nerves and insomnia, 
the unscientific and ridiculous discrimination 
against age by employers and politicians, etc. 
204 pages, price only $1.75, postpaid. 


FOR THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE 


To Prepare Yourself to Speak 
on Any Occasion, Own— 


“THE SPEAKER'S 
DESK Book” 


he is becoming more and more of an 
asset to a man in business to be able 
to express his ideas clearly and con- 
vincingly. This holds true whether you 
want to “say a few words” before an 
executive meeting, to your board of 
directors, to your Parent Teachers’ 
Association, to your Lodge or Rotary 
or Kiwanis Club, at a political meeting 
or over the radio. No matter what the 
occasion may be, no matter what your 
topic, you will find THE SPEAKER’S 
DESK BOOK a gold-mine of source 
material and inspiration—conveniently 
classified and indexed for quick refer- 
ence. Over 5,000 sparkling epigrams, 
nearly 1,200 pointed anecdotes and se- 
lected treasures of thought and expres- 
sion from the masterpieces of all time. 
695 pages. $3.85, postpaid. 


To See Clearly Why Dictator- 
ship Must Fail, Read— 


“THE Coming VICTORY 
Or DEMOCRACY” 


most famous exile, 
Thomas Mann, Nobel Prize Win- 
ner, tells simply and convincingly, from 
first-hand observation, why the “Dic- 
tatorships” cannot succeed. Si 
size, tremendous in concept, this book, 
“The Coming Victory of Democracy,” 
is a thorough examination of the con- 
flict between democratic and Fascist 
ideas in the world of today, and a state- 
ment of faith in the eventual triumph 
of democracy. 

How can we sweep the world clean 
of the Fascist terror that threatens 
us today? The world’s greatest living 
man of letters gives the answer in “the 
sharpest and noblest political utterance 
that has come out of exiled Germany 
. . . @ manifesto composed on the battle- 
fields of the human spirit.”—The Nation. 
Second edition now ready. Order to- 
day. $1.00, postpaid. 


To Increase Personal Accom- 
plishment, Read— 


‘‘How To GET 
THINGS DONE” 


HINGS, undone, have a way of 

nagging us. No matter how much 
we've done, there are always things 
still to do . . . little annoying details, 
obligations of one kind or another, 
projects that need just a bit more of 
this before they can get started, and 
plans that need just a touch of that 
before they begin to take shape. Some- 
how there’s always a fog of unfinished 
business around us to interfere with our 
pleasure or our rest. 

There’s a way of dealing with these 
things. David Seabury, practical psy- 
chologist, discovered it many years ago 
. .. and he has been living it, testing it, 
trying it on others ever since. The 
astonishing thing about this technique of 
accomplishment is that it is simple to 
use, and it works! It will enable you 
to do things with such ease that emer- 
gencies will bring no tension, and hours 
of work no fatigue. 275 pages—$2.00, 
postpaid. 


All Books Sent Postpaid the Same Day Your Remittance Is Received 


To Realize Where Politico— 
Economic Planning is Leading 
us, Read— 


PLANNED IT 
THAT Way” 


J UST. as we were celebrating the 
President’s Recovery March, to 
the tune of “We Planned It That 
Way,” we were stunned by the shock 
of a new Depression (excuse it please 
—Recession) and, in the words of 
Financial World’s review, “the United 
States experienced one of the swiftest 
and most severe industrial slumps in 
its history.” Frank Knox, great news- 
paper publisher, has written an im- 
portant little book about all this. Lest 
we forget the President’s famous 
words, he calls it—“WE PLANNED 
IT THAT WAY.” 

Today, a little more than five years after 
the New Deal started building “the more 
abundant life” for all of us—after spending, 
in round figures, forty billions of dollars— 
Mr. Knox finds, “this nation again in dis- 
tress; once more factories idle; once more 
ten million of our people out of work; and 
this at a time when banks are loaded with 
money, and eager to lend.” What is the 
matter? Why doesn’t business go forward? 
Send 50 cents for Frank Knox’s common- 
sense answer in “‘We Planned It That Way.” 


To Save Many Dollars on 
Instalment Purchases, Read— 


‘THE FoLty OF 
INSTALMENT BUYING” 


OGER W. BABSON, author of 
“If Inflation Comes” and many 
other widely read books on business 
and investment, now offers you the 
results of his exhaustive study of the 
Instalment Plan of selling and buy- 
ing—its uses and abuses, its strength 
and weakness, its effects on buyer 
and seller. His unprejudiced answers 
to many questions should, in our opin- 
ion, save you many dollars personally. 
But to Mr. Babson the subject is 
bigger than personal savings. If in- 
stalment abuses harm the consumer, 
the producer (manufacturer) will also 
suffer sooner or later. If high-pres- 
sure instalment selling helps to stim- 
ulate business booms, with their peaks 
of employment, it also accentuates 
business depressions, with the valleys 
of unemployment. “Easy Payments” 
will appear less alluring after you 
read this surprising new Babson book 
—248 pages—$1.50, postpaid. 


(New York City Buyers Add 2% for Sales Tax) 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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FLINTKOTE 


for 
Building Materials 


OR more than thirty-six years, 
The Flintkote Company has de- 
veloped, manufactured and sold 
Roofings and Building Materials 
which provide greater Comfort, 
Permanence, Protection and 
Economy for the American Home. 
Highly specialized Flintkote 
Industrial Products are used ex- 
tensively by American Industry. 
The diversified line of Flintkote 
Building Materials today in- 
cludes the following products: 


ASPHALT SHINGLES AND SIDINGS 
ASBESTOS - CEMENT SHINGLES AND SIDINGS 


ASPHALT ROLL ROOFINGS 
BUILT-UP ROOFING MATERIALS 


ROCK WOOL HOME INSULATION 
INSULATION AND HARD BOARD PRODUCTS 


ASPHALT PAINTS AND PLASTICS 
STATIC ROOF AND PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
BUILDING PAPERS AND FELTS 


DAMPPROOFING AND WATERPROOFING 
MATERIALS 


ROOFING ACCESSORIES 
* * * 


Flintkote Industrial Asphalt Products 
provide protection for steel structures, 
industrial roofs, floors and equipment. 


* * * 


Flintkote Automotive Felts, Adhesives 
and Rubber Products make the modern 
motor car quieter and more comfortable. 


THE 


FLINTKOTE 


COMPANY, INC. 
50 WEST 50th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON*CHICAGO*+DETROIT 
NEW ORLEANS + ATLANTA + WACO 
SAN FRANCISCO*LOS ANGELES 
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Look carefully at the attractive tex- 
ture surface of Gold Bond Acoustex 
Tile. Within this amazing ceiling 
material lies the secret of how a 
busy office can be magically quiet, 
even with typewriters going full 
speed, doors slamming, phone bells 
ringing, people talking. 

Hard, flat ceilings reflect and inten- 
sify the din. But Acoustex...due to 
open, fibrous structure with mill- 
ions of unseen sound-trapping ducts 
... smothers 50 to 75% of all room 
noise before it can reach your ears. 


More Quiet — Better Work. Freed from 
noise, office workers do a better job. 
A telegraph company, for example, 
finds errors in one department have 
dropped 42% since Acoustex was 
installed. A sales executive reports 
that new quiet surroundings have 
almost doubled his effectiveness. 


7 Exclusive Features of Acoustex. Only 
genuine Acoustex, made by Nation- 
al Gypsum Co., offers ai these fea- 
tures for new or modert *ed ceil- 


ings: (1) Beautiful texture surface 
...no mechanical perforations (2) 
Quick, easy application with nails or 
cement (3) Extra structural strength 
...no warping or buckling (4) Fire 
resistant (5) Odorless ...vermin- 
proof... sanitary... cleanable (6) 
Wide variety of tile sizes and thick- 
nesses with sound absorption rang- 
ing as high as 75% (7) Choice of 
six colors, or can be decorated to 
suit with Gold Bond Casein Paint. 


Complete Wall and Ceiling Service. Be- 
sides acoustical products, National 
Gypsum Co. manufactures a full line 
of new, improved materials for all 
types of wall and ceiling construc- 
tion. Write for free details. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


= National Gypsum Co. 4 
© Please send, without obligation, information on » 
« the following: ( ) Gold Bond Acoustex for of- § 
® fices; ( ) Gold Bond plastering systems and « 
« materials; ( ) Gold Bond insulation products; § 
= ) Gold Bond paint products. ® 
Address 

City State “4 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


_ MAKERS OF OVER 150 GOLD BOND WALL AND CEILING MATERIALS | 


What's New 
in Books 


BusINEss OPPORTUNITIES 
For Topay. By Harold S. Kham. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 136 pp. $1.50. It is 
probably true that there are relatively 
few people who at one time or an- 
other have not thought of some po- 
tentially attractive money-making 
scheme. It appears equally true, 
however, that there are only a limited 
number of persons who possess the 
time, temperament or ability to ex- 
plore successfully the many possibili- 
ties for profit which still exist in the 
world of business. Mr. Kham’s work 
has been designed to bridge that gap. 
There are more than 100 money-mak- 
ing ideas in this book and _ their 
variety is so great that at least one 
or more of them can hardly fail to 
engage the attention of almost any 
given reader. Thus we have a sug- 
gestion for a chain of restaurants 
serving non-fattening foods exclusive- 
ly; and one for bus station hotels 
with uniform rates. There is an idea 
for an author’s discount service, and 
there is another for a chain of sport 
schools. Other suggestions include: 
community maid service, party house, 
“nickel malteds,” guide service, com- 
munity kitchen, bride’s book, sun 
bathing institution, interview service, 
etc. While some of the ideas require 
varying amounts of capital and per- 
haps different degrees of specialized 
knowledge, most of them demand only 
resourcefulness and determination. 
The author is a professional writer 
and business man who both practices 
and preaches the application of his 
ideas ; his work is the result of years 
of alert observation and practice. 


Your Minp Anp How To USE 
It. By W. J. Ennever. Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, New York. 274 
pp. $2.95. This is a book about the 
most interesting person in the world 
—yourself. Written by the founder © 
of Pelmanism and the Pelman In- 
stitute, it makes available to a greater 

(Please turn to page 27) 


Fintote 


The Situation 


Solution of Czech crisis will doubtless be followed 
by renewed speed in armament race, with all 
its inflationary implications abroad and at home. 


LTHOUGH it can hardly be said at this time that 
Europe has been definitely removed as a market 
influence, financial markets last week breathed a deep 
sigh of relief upon relaxation of the tension abroad, and 
bonds and stocks improved in price. Now, it would 
appear that events will take one of two paths. Foreign 
affairs will gradually fade into the background for an in- 
determinate time, permitting domestic developments again 
to shape the course of security prices; or, new demands 
will shortly be made by the dictatorship countries, bring- 
ing new problems and a recurrence of market uncertainty 
here. In any event, as long as the policies of such coun- 
tries continue to be dominated by political and terri- 
torial ambitions, investors must be prepared for the 
solution of one problem being followed only by tem- 
porary respite before some new crisis again halts market 
progress. 
In such a situation as the present it is obvious that 
there can be no relaxation of the armament race. This 


means continued stimulation of a considerable number 
of our industries which are supplying some of the mate- 
rials of warfare to countries abroad and—of greater 
fundamental importance—a further extension of the in- 
flationary trends which have already become world wide. 
Sooner or later, warfare or not, the prospects of further 
inflation will create greater demand for equities to re- 
place cash than has yet been seen in the present decade. 

Trade reports suggest that there recently has been 
some slowing up of the rise in industrial activity, the 
war threats undoubtedly playing some part in this tem- 
porary flattening of the business trend line. However, 
the rise itseli—which carried the Federal Reserve’s in- 
dex of industrial production from 77 in June to an 
estimated 88 in August—has been so sharp that some 
hesitation at this point should not necessarily provide 
grounds for concern. Any appraisal of the months im- 
mediately ahead must take into consideration the fact 

(Continued on page 31) 
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RADING last week again re- 


sponded promptly to foreign 
news. Indications that war would be 
deferred for a while, at least, brought 
some short-covering early in the week 
and a nominal amount of new buy- 
ing. But by and large there was no 
pronounced change in the character 
of the trading, with professionals on 
the floor supplying a large proportion 
of the buying and selling. 

Foreign trading in our markets was 
alsq rather small, according to brokers 
handling the orders. On both Tues- 
day and Wednesday there was some 
selling on balance, representing profit 
taking on positions established the 
week before. Cables from abroad in- 
dicated that after a period of calm and 
readjustment, interest in our markets 
would most likely increase, as there 
is a great amount of bullishness on 
domestic stocks. For the time being, 
however, a watch and wait policy is 
expected. 


UDGING from published SEC re- 

ports and other information, in- 
vestor interest in the market has been 
rather disappointing. The obvious 
conclusion was that there still was 
skepticism on the business prospects. 
This column on August 24 reported 
the results of a survey made by a well- 
known industrial enterprise which 
was newsworthy chiefly because about 
half of the companies answering the 
inquiry reported that there was no 
unusual improvement in their busi- 
ness up to then. 

Toward the middle of last week a 
prominent broker queried a number 
of businessmen acquaintences for 
their views of the outlook. Now that 
the third quarter Has almost ended 
and seasonal stimulus should be in- 
creasingly evident, the replies to the 
questions made last week were inter- 


Market Observer 


esting. The most bullish section of 
the country seemed to be the South, 
where business is going ahead rapid- 
ly. The Far West was moderately 
optimistic, as was Detroit. Chicago 
and New York businessmen appeared 
hopeful, but were more inclined to 
question the extent of the actual im- 
provement over the balance of the 
year, except in some of the consum- 
ers’ goods industries. 


ECENTLY, in conversation with 
one of better-known professional 
traders the opinion was expressed 
that for a full-sized fall recovery, steel 
operations should reach 60 per cent 
of theoretical capacity before the end 


The Week's 
Mest Cctive Stocks 


(Week ended September 20, 1938) 


Shares Net 

Stocks: Traded Change 
General Motors........ 238,200 +2% 
179,200 
Anaconda Copper .... 146,600 


Radio Corp. of America 127,200 + % 
Truck 116,200 +1% 
New York Central..... 114,300 +1% 
Electric Auto-Lite..... 87,700 +1Y% 
Montgomery Ward 86,100 +3%% 
Southern Pacific ...... 80,900 +1% 
General Electric ...... 80,600 + KX 
Paramount Pictures... 71,500 +¥%4 
National Gypsum ..... 66,600 + % 
Goodrich (B. F.)...... 66,500 +1% 
Republic Steel ........ 66,100 +14% 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 64,000 +3% 
Goodyear Tire ........ 62,600 +1 

Briggs Manufacturing. 58,700 +34 


of October. Some observers are 
looking forward to the automobile 
shows to indicate the betterment in 
fundamental conditions. It is, how- 
ever, an established fact that most 
traders sell their motor shares well 
in advance of the formal introduction 
of the new models, which is scheduled 
this year for November 11. The 
theory is that the good news is out 
by that time, and sales at the shows in 
leading cities usually are no certain 
reflection of public reaction. 

There naturally is some mistrust of 
the business outlook whenever there 
is a break in the market, and some of 
the current doubt probably has just 
such a basis. No recovery movement 
develops without interruptions and 
periods of hesitation. On one point 
most observers are agreed: if the war 
scare is over, there should be no 
harmful effects on the domestic 
economy, from happenings of the last 
two weeks. In fact, there is a belief 
that armament spending in this coun- 
try is more than likely to be increased, 
aiding some of the leading industries. 


HE Street expects that the mar- 

ket will be erratic for the next 
several weeks. Technicians are in- 
clined to view the reaction as a normal 
one, and expect that the lows of Sep- 
tember 17 will hold on any further 
selling wave. The domestic political 
angle is the most hopeful in some 
time, particularly the aspects which 
deal with the new tax program and 
possible amendments to the Labor 
Act. Rumors also are that new war 
debt proposals are to be forthcoming 
before the end of the year, possibly 
in connection with the Anglo-Ameri- 
can trade agreement. All of which 
factors are hardly of a character to 
suggest that a bear market is in the 
making. 
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Keystone View 


If history is to repeat, 
building construction is in 
a long term upward trend 
which will not culmin- 
ate before the year 1943. 


Building Cycle Trends 


T IS an interesting coincidence 

that, at a time when the world is 
' preoccupied with the most formidable 
war scare of recent years, the indus- 
try which is making the most sus- 
tained and impressive progress is one 
which has been in a state of ab- 
normality during most of the twenty- 
four years since the outbreak of the 
last major war. For, although the 
building cycle has shown a consider- 
able measure of independence of the 
influences which determine the cycli- 
cal fluctuations in most other indus- 
tries, particularly in the capital goods 
enterprises, it was severely unsettled 
by war and post-war factors in the 
years 1914-1920 and even in the en- 
suing decade. 


Elongated Cycle 


The ‘real estate cycle is of excep- 
tionally long duration. The general 
business cycle has a duration of three 
to seven years, including both pros- 
perity and depression phases, but the 
real estate cycle, as evidenced by both 
price indexes and volume of building 
construction, lasts from fifteen to 
eighteen years. Studies which have 
been prepared, covering the last 100 
years, show a remarkably regular in- 
cidence of the peaks and valleys of 
real estate values at 18-year intervals. 
In respect to volume of construction 
activity, the long term cycle is most 
clearly defined in residential building, 
as other types of construction, such as 


commercial and factory building, and 
public works, are probably more di- 
rectly influenced by general business 
trends and political factors. 

In the period 1919-1933, which 
may be regarded as a complete resi- 
dential building cycle (see chart be- 
low), there were 8 years of sustained 
advance in residential construction 


activity, followed by seven years of 
steady declines. This conforms fairly 
closely with the typical buiiding cycle, 
which is supposed to consist of ten 
years of gains and eight years of pro- 
gressively restricted activity. How- 
ever, this particular cycle was strong- 
ly affected by war influences. Judg- 
ing from previous cyclical perform- 
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ance, it may be assumed that a major 
advance in residential building would 
normally have started around 1915. 
The dollar volume of residential 
building in this country did advance 
from $990 million in 1915 to $1.1 bil- 
lion in 1916, but in the two subse- 
quent years, it declined to $940 mil- 
lion and $720 million, respectively, 
and it was not until 1919 ($1.6 bil- 
lion) that the building boom started. 
(U. S. Department of Commerce es- 
timates. ) 


War Influences 


The declines in 1917 and 1918, 
years in which this country was ac- 
tively engaged in war, were clearly 
due to the concentration upon the 
war industries and loss of man power, 
which inevitably resulted in a sub- 
stantial diversion of capital invest- 
ment and labor from building enter- 
prises of a postponable nature to the 
more pressing industrial and military 
undertakings which are necessary to 
the successful prosecution of a major 
war. The sub-nornial volume of resi- 
dential building during the war years 
resulted in a severe dwelling short- 
age in the early post-war period, 
which finally provided the impetus for 
a building boom which reached its 
peak in 1925-1926. During the years 
1924-1926, there was:an excess of 
speculative building, in many cases 
accompanied by unsound financing 
and “jerry building’ methods, and it 
is interesting to note that the reac- 


tion from this unhealthy condition 
was such that residential building vol- 
ume declined sharply from 1927 to 
1929, while non-residential construc- 
tion and general business activity 
advanced steadily throughout that 
period. This is one of the most strik- 
ing instances in recent history of the 
degree of independence of general 
business trends often shown by the 
volume of residential building. 

At the present time, interest is cen- 
tered largely in the good showing 
made by residential building statistics, 
but other divisions of the industry 
sometimes predominate in the figures 
covering total volume for all types of 
construction. In the late 1920s, it 
was office and other commercial build- 
ings and factory construction. Dur- 
ing the years 1917-1919, despite the 
slump in residential building, the total 
volume of all construction increased 
sharply, largely because of the great 
expansion of public construction ac- 
tivity, notably for military and naval 
purposes. In the event of another 
major war, similar trends would prob- 
ably be shown by the major divisions 
of the industry. 

But over the intermediate term fu- 
ture, residential building and public 
works will doubtless predominate, 
barring another cataclysm. Non- 
residential building other than that 
financed with the aid of public funds 
has been showing sharp declines in 
1938, and will probably continue to 
lag until there is more conclusive evi- 
dence of the development of long term 


business and political trends justifying 
new capital investment in productive 
properties on a large scale. But main- 
tenance of the recent advancing ten- 
dencies of residential construction, 
coupled with the effects of the im- 
pending huge outlays of Federal and 
municipal funds for public works 
under the 1938 pump priming and 
U. S. Housing Authority programs 
(these projects, for the most part, 
have not as yet advanced beyond the 
stage of the preliminary paper work) 
would undoubtedly bring about a very 
substantial expansion of total con- 
struction activity in 1939, 


Present Revival 


Residential construction contract 
awards for the seven months ended 
July 31, 1938, as reported by the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, totaled 
$487.1 million, as against $597.3 mil- 
lion for the corresponding period of 
1937. However, beginning with the 
month of July, residential building ac- 
tivity has shown good gains over last 
year. The Dodge Corporation re- 
ports that residential work increased 
in all sections of the 37 eastern states 
in August; in that area, total resi- 
dential contract awards advanced 
from $87.9 million in July of this year 
to $99.6 million in August. This 
compares with $73.5 million in Au- 
gust, 1937. According to current in- 
dications, the figures for September 


will show another substantial gain 
(Please turn to page 19) 
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Clouds Lifting 
from Heavy 
Construction 


By 


James H. Manning 
President, Ulen & Company 


OR nearly eight years, or since 

1930, the volume of construction 
in the United States has been sub- 
normal. In no other period in the 
history of our country for the past 
fifty years has this subnormality 
lasted as long. 

In the 1893 depression there were 
three or four lean years; in that of 
1907, one year; 1913, two years, and 
1920, a little more than one year. 
Thus it would seem that, based upon 
past experience, the tide would soon 
turn in favor of construction. There 
is One economic motive we can count 
upon in industrial construction and 
it outweighs virtually all reasons 
which are offered as to why construc- 
tion should not increase. It is this: 
when the demand for any product 
is irresistible, productive capacity is 
expanded to satisfy that demand. 


Pent Up Demand 


Demand has been dammed up for 
eight years. It showed definite signs 
of breaking through in 1936 and 1937. 
False factors entered the picture at 
that time checking the surge of con- 
fidence. Outstanding among them 
was the undistributed profits tax 
which, in effect, penalized the invest- 
ment of earnings in plant facilities, 
and threw out of balance the usual 
criteria of economic justification of a 
new project. 

To illustrate—If you are a manu- 
facturer and I can show you 25 per 
cent per annum in gross savings 
through the replacement of one of 
your boiler plants, you will listen at- 
tentively. But, if that saving is re- 
duced to 20 per cent or below, you 
may be somewhat apathetic. That is 


exactly what the 1937 undistributed 
profits tax did in numerous cases. 
It added, as a maximum penalty, po- 
tentially 27 per cent to the effective 
cost of construction. If your new 
boiler plant were to cost $500,000, 
the normal operation of the tax could 
increase the total cost to $635,000. 
As a consequence, it discouraged a 
great deal of industrial building. 
Many an actively expanding com- 
pany, which had followed the plan of 
investing, in addition to its deprecia- 
tion reserves, a substantial portion of 
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its net earnings in plant improvement, 
had its schedules thrown out of line. 
The shock was too much for an im- 
mature confidence. 


Tax Relief 


In 1938 this tax law was dras- 
tically modified. In fact, only a ves- 
tige of it remains, but this vestige is 
enough to scare many industrialists, 
as experience has shown that if an 
erroneous principle of taxation per- 


sists, its application in future and 


perhaps unforeseen conditions, ‘may 
be disastrous. If next year’s Con- 
gress can wipe the slate clean of this 
destructive tax, the action will go far 
toward the revival of construction 
and, in my opinion, produce more 
revenue for the Federal Government 
through the business activity gen- 
erated, than could be obtained from 
the undistributed profits tax. This 
tax, in other words, checks the flow 
of money from the fountain-head. We 
learned from its practical operation 
that prosperity results from an ac- 
tive flow of funds, not from a reser- 
voir of wealth. 

In an active year ten or twelve bil- 
lion dollars would be spent for new 
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construction and certainly a_ sub- 
stantial portion of it, perhaps as much 
as 20 per cent, would find its way, 
through the various tax levies, into 
Federal, state and municipal treas- 
uries. 

A public utility executive made the 
interesting observation the other day 
that if our utilities make the replace- 
ments of and additions to their gen- 
erating equipment over the next ten 
years which they should, their orders 
would absorb the present productive 
capacity of the three major manufac- 
turers of turbine generators—Allis- 
Chalmers, Westinghouse and General 
Electric—for 15 years. 

There is another velocity creating 
demand for new construction—the 
velocity of ideas and processes. In 
two industries in particular, the oil 
and chemical, new and better ways of 
doing things are evolving rapidly. 
There seems to be a new formula or a 
new process ready to replace virtual- 
ly every one now in use. 

Some of these processes constitute 
so material an improvement over 
those presently employed that the 
cost of constructing a new plant has 
been known to pay for itself in a 
year. In the oil industry, the savings 


inherent in new processes are so large 
that some companies are replacing 
many essential parts of their produc- 
tive equipment every three years. It 
is the exception rather than the rule 
when an accepted change fails to pay 
for its cost in four years. 

An interesting example from the 
chemical industry is the recent an- 
nouncement by a large rubber com- 
pany of the substitution of rayon cord 
for cotton cord in the manufacture of 
a new tire. If rayon proves a su- 
perior ingredient to cotton in the 
making of tires, the demand for rayon 
for this purpose would be more than 
the current capacity of all rayon fac- 
tories in the United States. Such 
changes stagger the imagination, but 
they should also stagger those who 
underestimate the possibilities of the 
construction industry. 

It would be idle to contend that 
these new processes and new ma- 
chines do not cause dislocation of 
labor. They do, but they also create 
new jobs. For example, there are 
many unemployed in certain indus- 
trial centers where, due to labor un- 
rest, new and more efficient machines 
have been installed, but conditions 
have been far from bad in cities where 


they make many of the machines and 
tools used in mass production. 

More than before, engineers must 
have versatile and flexible minds. A 
survey by one of our field engineers 
this summer, during which he called 
upon several hundred manufacturers, 
revealed that while but 3 per cent 
were prepared to proceed immediately 
with new construction, another 17 per 
cent might do so if they were offered 
a plan of financing and construction 
which would be better suited to their 
needs than the standard methods of 
procedure. 

Perhaps the most optimistic note 
in the survey was that only one out 
of the entire group was content to say 
that his plant had reached its limit 
of expansion. The others were will- 
ing to expand if they could do so at 
a profit, or if they could find new 
products and new methods which 
would make an expansion profitable. 

With this restless urge evident in 
American business, and with an 
amount of idle money greater than 
at any time in the memory of the 
present generation, it seems likely 
that construction must become active 
in the near future if business con- 
fidence continues to grow. 


N OTHING provides 


MORTAR and BRICKS 


By Louis Guenther 


sub- 


The larger looms the thought of home 


stantial basis for progress by the 
building material industry than does the 
desire of the average citizen to buy a 
home of his own. A domicile means a 
great deal to a human being. Its very 
possession calls up the thought: “At last 
I have a roof over my head that I can call 
my own.” What an abiding sense of 
security it imparts! 

In a broader social sense, the more 
homes the people own the greater their 
resistance against the surge of. strange 
and alien “isms” that tend to undermine 
the tribal instinct of security—the most 
powerful force for holding family life 
intact. 

So when we think of mortar and bricks, 
we think of them simply as the essential 
material out of which the home is 
moulded. However humble, it still. will 
be regarded by its owner as his castle, his 
own “home, sweet home.” 


to the peace of mind, the more deeply is 
implanted in the human breast the feel- 
ing of security. Hence it is gratifying to 
witness the progress currently being 
shown by residential construction. It is 
so fraught with significance to our social 
stability that no effort should be neg- 
lected to provide it with every stimulus 
at our command. 

But the construction of homes requires 
more than mortar and bricks. There is 
a multitude of other materials: lumber, 
roofing, tiling, plumbing, cement, hard- 
ware, furniture and carpets. Viewed in 
the light of the country’s need for several 
million such homes, we can appreciate 
how much their construction would in- 
vigorate our trade revival and spread em- 
ployment throughout the land. It is this 
that makes so important to all of us 
the revival of residential construction and 
its many affiliated industries. 
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ARLY this year the anticipated 
upward trend of the building in- 
dustry was unquestionably retarded 
by the continuous appearance of 
harmful and misleading publicity 
concerning so-called “excessive build- 
ing costs.” It is unfortunately true 
that far too many people who had 
intended modernizing, building, or 
buying homes and other types of 
property, and had the money to do 
so, have deferred action because they 
were falsely led to believe that build- 
ing costs would soon go down, that 
current price levels were to high. 


Reverse True 


Studies indicate that quite the re- 
verse is true. In spite of greatly in- 
creased manufacturing costs, the sell- 
ing prices of most building materials 
today are actually lower than the sell- 
ing prices for less modern materials 
in 1926, the so-called “normal” year, 
and the year most widely used as an 
index for building materials and many 
other commodity prices. 

An analysis recently made of the 
records of a concern doing a large 
amount of heavy building shows that 


whereas a building operation costing 
several millions of dollars, completed 
between 1925 and 1927, showed an 
approximate cost of $1.00 per cubic 
foot, a similar operation today, in- 
volving buildings of identically the 
same type, costs only 80 cents per 
cubic foot. 

Merely as one case that is typical 
of many other building materials, I 
cite the results of a study of asphalt 
shingle prices recently completed by 
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Greater Values Today for Home Buyers 
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our company. The dealer carload 
price today on the 12-inch machine- 
made thick butt shingles, a quality 
product, is 23 per cent lower than the 
average dealer carload price for an 
ordinary 10-inch strip shingle in 
1926. 

Of even greater importance to the 
prospective home renovator or pur- 
chaser of a new roof is the fact that 
today’s roofing product is vastly su- 
perior in quality and value in addi- 
tion to its 23 per cent lower selling 
price. The 1938 shingle cited is over 
10 per cent heavier than its 1926 
ancestor. It requires twenty less 
strips and 180 fewer nails per hun- 
dred square feet—hence, labor in- 
volved in installation also is less. 

It has double construction where 
it is exposed to the weather as con- 
trasted to the single thickness of the 
1926 shingle. The older shingle 
offered only a limited range of dull 
plain colors, while today’s shingle 
offers a much wider range of more 
brilliant, solid colors and color blends 
as well. In addition, improved manu- 
facturing techniques today provide 
better base felts, better asphalt coat- 
ings, and a better, more serviceable 
product from every standpoint. 


More Value 


That this price situation is gener- 
ally true of many building materials 
and not merely an isolated case is 
borne out by an analysis made by 
the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for other materials widely 
used in the building industry. For 
example, lumber that cost $1.00 in 
1926 can be bought for 91 cents to- 
day. One dollar’s worth of brick and 
tile based on 1926 prices costs only 
90 cents today. Today 95 cents will 
buy the same quantity of cement that 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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Priming Helps 
These Five Stocks 


Federal spending should hasten earnings re- 


coveries. 


HE outpouring of Federal funds 

under the pump priming program 
is to be accelerated in coming weeks. 
With approximately $1.5 billion to be 
spent in an_ eight-month period 
(against $1 billion in all of last year), 
efforts to expedite public works 
undertakings are being made, and the 
spending should be in high gear 
shortly. 

While there is no exact method of 
evaluating the potential stimulus of 
the program to general business, it 
is conceded that a number of major 
lines will receive important benefits. 
Among these are the producers of 
building materials and equipment, 
heavy machinery and various metal 
products—assuming that the distribu- 
tion of funds will not vary greatly 
from former years. With this in 
mind, here are five companies who 
should be in a position to show ex- 
panding activities. And even though 
the spending program will be rela- 
tively temporary in its major effects, 
these companies should benefit to a 
far greater degree from any sustained 
revival in business. A brief discussion 
of each of the selected situations fol- 
lows: 


Allis-Chalmers is the third largest 
manufacturer of heavy electrical 
equipment, but also makes industrial 
machinery of various kinds. Earn- 
ings were about 31 per cent lower in 
the first half of this year, when net 
was equal to $1.62 per share. Last 
year’s earnings of $4.42 per share set 
a new record in the company’s his- 
tory, and reflected increased sales of 
farm equipment and tractors, which 
accounted for about 60 per cent of 
total business. Reduced agricultural 
income has lowered shipments of farm 
machinery this year, but improvement 
in demand for electrical and indus- 
trial equipment should permit an early 
reversal of the down trend in reve- 
nues. The stock, around 48, has 
better-than-average cyclical appeal. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool makes 
electric and air-driven tools used in 
the building, mining, shipbuilding and 
other industries. Earnings for 1937 of 
$2.26 per common share were slight- 
ly under those of the previous year, 
due to the last quarter’s results. Fur- 
ther declines were witnessed in the 
first half of the current period, with 
a deficit of 7 cents per share in the 
June quarter against the profit of 12 
cents in the initial three months. 
Some betterment is, however, in- 
dicated for the final six months under 
the stimulus of shipbuilding pro- 
grams, improved automotive activity 
and the pump priming expenditures. 
Stock, around 15, is a speculation on 
rising industrial activity. 


Lone Star Cement is one of the 
three largest cement producers in this 
country; wholly owned subsidiaries 
also operate plants in Cuba, Argen- 
tine, Uruguay and Brazil, these ac- 
counting for approximately one-third 
of total productive capacity. Due to 
large foreign imports of cement in 
coastal regions, price competitions in 
the industry has been unusually keen. 
But Lone Star with well-located 
plants and strongly-situated foreign 
subsidiaries has had a better than 
average record. While deficits were 
sustained in 1932 and 1933, net ad- 
vanced in subsequent years and 


equalled $4.24 per share in 1937. 
Due to declining general activity, 
profits in the first half of this year 
of $1.58 per share were below the 
$1.99 earned in the like 1937 period. 
The consumption of cement should 


Shares range in price from 15 to 54. 


improve with any increase in build- 
ing activity and reverse the earnings 
trend. The stock, around 54, is not 
distinctly undervalued, but may be 
considered for longer term holding. 


Mack Trucks is the leading pro- 
ducer of heavy duty trucks and buses, 
although in recent years lighter 
models have been added. Earnings 
have shown a marked conformity 
with trends in the construction indus- 
try, however, and prospects are that 
any sustained recovery in profits will 


‘be dependent upon new building vol- 


ume. The company is simply capital- 
ized and in a very strong financial 
position, net working capital at the 
end of last year amounting to the 
equivalent of $39 per share. The 
earnings record has been erratic. Net 
amounted to $2.15 in 1937, but a loss 
of 79 cents per share was sustained 
in the first half of this year. Selling 
(around 24) at a substantial discount 
from net working capital, and with 
prospects brightest in some time, the 
one-class capital stock appears in an 
improving speculative position. 


Warren Foundry & Pipe makes 
cast iron pipe and is fully integrated, 
owning its own iron ore reserves and 
ore reducing facilities. With opera- 
tions last year in the company’s pipe 
plants at 30 per cent of capacity, net 
was equal to $3.31 per share against 
$2.27 in 1936. In the first half of the 
current period, earnings amounted to 
$1 per share against $1.62 in the like 
previous interval. Prospects that the 
Federal spending program will en- 
courage public works and stimulate 
municipal pipe buying make outlook 
for coming months reasonably promis- 
ing, and the company should also 
benefit from improved building ac- 
tivity. Financial condition is good 
and capitalization is simple. The 
common, around 25, does not appear 
over-valued in relation to earnings 
prospects. 
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Ten Stocks for 
War Peace 


Whether bayonet or olive branch 

casts the longer shadow, there are still 

certain issues which would continue to 
occupy a strategic position. 


ITH “war brides” again a term 

to conjure with, the possible 
beneficiaries of a European conflagra- 
tion have recently been thrown into 
sharp relief against a seesawing stock 
market. A comparison of past and 
present, however, shows that a num- 
ber of political and economic changes 
have made for important differences 
between the war crisis of 1938 and 
the war crisis of 1914. For one thing, 
there was neither a Johnson Act nor a 
Neutrality Act in 1914 and restric- 
tive legislation of this type was not a 
factor at that time. For another, it is 
only since the World War that cer- 
tain industries—particularly the auto- 
motive—have grown to their present 
stature so that the record of such in- 
dustries during that period is clearly 
of little value at the present time. 
And finally, it is interesting to note 
that while the country was in the 
midst of a growing depression in 
1914, a rising curve of business ac- 
tivity forms the economic backdrop 
in 1938. 


War Funds? 


Of course, it is significant that for- 
eign investments in the United States 
have been estimated at some $10 bil- 
lion and that a great deal of this total 
is not only in liquid form but in the 
hands of the so-called ‘democratic 
bloc” as well. Thus aside from the 
possibility of changes in the Johnson 
Act, considerable buying power could 
still be marshalled by some of the 
warring nations even without the 
benefit of loans from this market. 
And it is again significant that there 
is nothing in the Neutrality Act to 
prevent the purchase of war materials 
in this country and their transporta- 
tion in one of the belligerents’ own 
vessels. Thus aside from the fact that 
loopholes would almost certainly be 
found (or that our neutrality legisla- 
tion would be importantly modified), 
a number of domestic companies ap- 


pear slated to handle a considerable 
business in “arms, ammunition and 
implements of war.” 

These observations, however, are 
predicated upon an actual state of 
war. Let the current crisis in Europe 
be definitely resolved and there would 
be little question that many of the so- 
called “war brides” would lose much 
of their present bloom. But again 
going back to a comparison of past 
and present, this much appears clear: 
Generally, the companies which bene- 
fit most from war demand are the 
same companies which possess im- 
portant cyclical potentialities. Under 
the circumstances, then, the following 
remarks should be of interest since 
they concern a number of companies 
which are not only in a strategic posi- 
tion to supply war needs promptly but 
which are also well placed to share 
in an upward swing of the business 
cycle in peacetime. 

Anaconda is the world’s leading 
copper organization and much of the 
armament demand of recent years has 
been satisfied from its large, low-cost 
South American mines. Besides being 


Ten Stocks That Can 
Play a Double Role 


Anaconda Copper 
Bethlehem Steel 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Crucible Steel 
Curtiss-Wright "A" 
Douglas Aircraft 
du Pont 

‘ Hercules Powder 


International Nickel 
Sperry Corporation 
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one of most important producers of 
ordnance in the United States, Bethle- 
hem owns extensive shipbuilding facil- 
ities. The company is fully equipped to 
turn out almost any kind of vessel: 
from tug to cargo steamer; from de- 
stroyer to battleship and aircraft car- 
rier. Caterpillar Tractor is the out- 
standing unit in manufacture of “track 
type” tractors. This machine is not 
unlike a military tank in appearance 
and has the advantage of being able to 
operate over difficult terrain—such as 
would be met under wartime condi- 
tions—where the conventional type 
tractor would be useless. In addition 
to being an important supplier of 
armor and ordnance, Crucible is also 
the world’s most important factor in 
the production of high speed and tool 
steels. The company does a regular 
ordnance and tool business with the 
U. S. Navy. Curtiss-Wright air- 
plane engines enjoy an enviable repu- 
tation in military circles throughout 
the world; the company is also a 
manufacturer of ordnance equipment 
for flying craft. 


Other Beneficiaries 


While production of military gun- 
powder is one of the least important 
of du Pont’s activities at the present 
time, expansion could be rapid under 
the spur of war demand. Military 
chemicals and high explosives could 
also be counted on in this case; and 
by virtue of control over Remington 
Arms, the company would probably 
find itself with an interest in the man- 
ufacture of ammunition for military 
purposes. Douglas is one of the more 
strongly entrenched airplane builders 
and its operating record over a period 
of years has been distinctly better than 
average. Any explosion in Europe 
would accelerate the armament pro- 
gram at home and result in augmented 
orders for Douglas. Hercules Pow- 
der might be classed second to du 
Pont in the potential production of 
military chemicals, high explosives 
and smokeless military gunpowder ; in 
peacetime, the company is an im- 
portant and diversified chemical unit. 
Holding a practical monopoly of the 
world’s known nickel supplies, Inter- 
national Nickel is also one of the 
largest factors in the copper industry. 
Moreover, its position outside the 
United States exempts it from this 
country’s neutrality legislation. Sperry 
is the outstanding producer of sci- 
entific and precision instruments used 
in both war and peacetime by the air- 
craft and marine industries. 
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News and O (n(ons 


Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Worip 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
items in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


AMONG e THE BULLS AND BEARS 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, September 21, 1938 


Air Reduction B 


Cyclical potentialities suggest con- 
tinued retention of shares, recently 
quoted at 58 (yield on $1 ann. div. 
plus 50 cents extra paid or declared 
so far this year, 2.6%). While divi- 
dend policy has been fairly liberal in 
the past, declaration of a second extra 
payment in the current year is prob- 
ably a reflection of further operating 
improvement during the present quar- 
ter. As one of the two leading units 
in the oxy-acetylene field, company is 
in a good position to benefit from the 
increased activity in the automobile, 
building and steel industries. It 
should be borne in mind, however, 
that Air Reduction characteristically 
sells at a high price-earnings ratio 
and often shows considerable market 
volatility. (Also FW, Aug. 10.) 


Archer-Daniels-Midland C+ 

At prevailing levels of about 24, 
present positions in shares should be 
maintained over the longer term 
(yield on $1 paid so far this year, 
4.1%). substantial inventory 
write-down was the big factor behind 
June fiscal year results but such an 
adjustment was not at all unexpected 
and had been largely discounted in 
recent prices for the shares. Of 
course, because of the nature of this 


unit’s business, the inventory prob- 
lem is a continuing one. However, 
activities have been substantially. di- 
versified over the past few years and 
the chances favor a good earnings re- 
covery in the current fiscal twelve- 
month. Considering the character of 
its operations, company’s dividend 


record has been satisfactory. (Also 
FW, July 20.) 
Bliss (E. W.) D+ 


Existing holdings of shares in mod- 
erate amount may be retained purely 
as a speculation; approx. price, 11. 
Normally constituting an important 
portion of company’s backlog, foreign 
orders have recently shown an in- 
crease and unofficial estimates of 1938 
results are consequently being revised 
upward. Bliss handles more than half 
of all domestic power press business 
but owing to its position in the field 
of war armament production, a meas- 
ure of speculative interest was recent- 
ly generated in the shares. However, 
with no dividends currently being 
paid on the preferred stocks, the 
common cannot be regarded as _ be- 
ing within early reach of a resump- 
tion of disbursements. No payments 
have been made to the common stock- 
holders since 1931 when 75 cents was 
distributed. (Also FW, Mar. 30.) 


Bridgeport Brass Cc 

Long pull commitments in shares, 
now around 10, may be maintained. 
Bridgeport Brass recently began to 
operate its new rolling mill which is 
expected to reduce operating costs 
and widen profit margins on rolled 
products. This represents part of the 
$4 million expansion program which 
was begun last year and which should 
prove a profitable investment during 
periods of sustained industrial ac- 
tivity. With better indicated demand 
for company’s products from two of 
its principal fields—automotive acces- 
sory and building—it would not be 
surprising to see final half results wipe 
out the operating deficit shown in the 
first six months this year. 


Cerro de Pasco B 

Shares (recently quoted at 45) ap- 
pear suitable for retention over the 
longer term (ann. div., $4; yield, 
8.8%). Since Europe has been the 
big taker of this unit’s copper output 
over the past several years, it was 
not surprising to see Cerro de Pasco 
among the gainers in last week’s “war 
market.” Also a miner of precious 
metals, the company has demonstrated 
its ability to step up output of the 
more profitable metals and restrict the 
production of the less lucrative lines 
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at will. This has been an important 
factor behind the company’s liberal 


dividend record. The current rate . 


has been in effect since August, 1935. 
(Also FW, May 25.) 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Cc 

Shares are obviously speculative 
and present holdings should be re- 
tained only by those who can afford 
to assume greater-than-average risks; 
approx. price. 15. Whether or not 
this unit will report more favorable 
operations in the current fiscal year 
will depend largely upon the extent 
of rail demand from western carriers. 
Colorado Fuel is engaged in a diversi- 
fication program but the greater part 
of its business is still normally ac- 
counted for by railroad buying—a 
field where the near-term prospects 
are drab. However, capital structure 
was improved by the 1936 reorgan- 
ization and considering its geographic 
industry position, company’s longer 
term outlook would appear to afford 
at least average speculative promise. 


Continental Oil B 

As one of the more promising units 
in the industry, shares appear suit- 
able for continued retention; approx. 
price, 29 (indic. ann. div., $1; yield, 
3.4%). Though the current quarter 
is normally the industry’s best for 
both volume and profits, Continental’s 
results for the period may not show 
material change from the preceding 
three months. This is accounted for 
by lower gasoline prices in the Mid- 
Continent and, of course, the further 
restrictions on crude output this 
month. In the long run, however, 
these should prove to be but tem- 
porary factors. With a firm indus- 
try position and conservative finan- 
cial policies, Continental appears to 
possess attractive longer range earn- 


ings and dividend prospects. (Also 
FW, July 27.) 
Eaton Manufacturing Cc 


As one of the better entrenched 
units in its group, continued reten- 
tion of shares appears warranted; 
approx. price, 21. Although the cur- 
rent automotive year has seen auto 
producers shift a good deal of their 
accessory buying to new companies, 
Eaton represents one unit that re- 
newed all of its old contracts and ob- 
tained additional new business as well. 
Company was in the red during the 
first six months this year, but with 
1939 model releases presently expand- 

(Please turn to page 24) 


| ASSETS 


ERASED on the theory that every cause eventually produces its natural 
effect, THE FINANCIAL WorLD publishes an epitome of the week’s im- 
portant developments in order that the reader may note the forces currently 


bearing on commerce, industry and finance. 


The form of presentation is 


designed to encourage rapid appraisal of the highlights which will ultimately 
be reflected in the fundamental economic trend. While historical record has 
necessarily been considered as an important factor, the opinion contained 
in the summary is dominantly based on future probabilities. 


Positive 


Machine Tool Industry: August machine 
tool orders in sharp gain—combined in- 
dex moves up to 120.9 from 89.6 in July 
—represents third successive increase. 
... Presages increased activity in capital 
goods industries. 


Steel Activity: Weekly operating schedule 
placed at 47.3 per cent of capacity—rep- 
resents an increase of 4.4 per cent (or 2 
points) over preceding week. . . . Op- 
erations again score a new high point 
for the year. 


Construction Industry: Value of August 
contract awards run ahead of year ago— 
at approximately $313.1 million reach 
highest volume since July, 1937. . . 

Federal works program and generally 
increased confidence showing their effect. 


Copper Industry: Domestic red metal 
prices boosted—raised %-cent in week to 
103% cents per pound... . Reflect chief- 
ly an improving statistical position. 


= Week’s Summary 


Neutral 


War Crisis: Czechoslovak government 
surrenders under intense diplomatic 
pressure from Britain and France—of- 
ficially submits to partition. . . . Implica- 
tions favorable from near-term stand- 
point—but longer term outlook remains 
clouded, unpredictable. 


Automobile Industry: Aggregate produc- 
tion hampered by strike in Briggs Man- 
ufacturing plants, but operations subse- 
quently restored to normal—tension in 
Europe may restrict domestic and for- 
eign car sales—dealer stocks continue to 
all. 


Carloadings: Movement of revenue freight 
off sharply—figures distorted by holiday 
influence during period covered... . 
Succeeding week to witness a sharp re- 
bound. 


Railroads: Threatened rail strike over an- 
nounced wage cut goes before President 
—matter will soon go into hands of 
specially appointed fact-finding board. 
. Status quo to continue until ap- 
proximately December first. 


The war crisis again threw a shadow over the economic picture last week 
and business men began to reappraise the trade outlook in the light of the 


new developments in Central Europe. 


A continuation of the recent tension, 


for example, would almost certainly act as a drag on new car purchases— 


not only in the export field but at home as well. 


Furthermore, even if war 


is averted and Czechoslovakia partitioned, a number of industries appear 


slated for a measure of dislocation. 


Despite the apparent surrender of the 


Czech government, the foreign situation is not clearly defined by any means. 
Smoldering opposition may yet flame into armed conflict and the complexion 


of reports from Europe remains subject to swift change. 


The current bal- 


ance sheet reduces to 4 positive and 4 neutral items; on_a weighted basis, 
the situation shows little change from the preceding week.—IlVritten for the week 


ended September 22. 


How the Business Ledger Stands 


Positive 


Neutral 
4 4 


Negative 
0 
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ORMAL human ways, especially 

in movements of mass fear or 
hysteria, are largely emotional and 
irrational. Thus, when a major war 
threatens or actually breaks out, the 
average investor feels an impulse to 
rush out of securities and into cash 
—for safety. Most investors still do 
not realize that paper money is as 
much an investment and a speculation 
as securities, or that paper money is 
subject to as violent fluctuations in 
value as securities or commodities. 
A major war is bound to depreciate 
paper money in terms of commodities 
and securities and to enhance com- 
modities and securities in terms of 


paper money. 
Dollars vs. Bonds 


If there is anything about the out- 
break of a major war which is not 
uncertain it is the fate of paper 
money. Investors who fly to paper 
money at the outbreak of war pick 
the one investment available to them 
which is sure eventually to depreciate 
in value. Even a thousand rouble old 
Czarist Russian bond has been con- 
stantly salable since the War for more 
in dollars than a thousand rouble 
Russian note. 

A few traders, guessing correctly 
the event and trading with mass 
hysteria on the outbreak of war may 
make a trading profit by getting back 
in a little ahead of the crowd. But 
investors who liquidate on the out- 
break of a major war, as a whole, are 
heavy losers on net balance as a re- 
sult of such action. They are not able 
to buy back their equities and com- 
modities, as a whole, for what they 
sold them for during the brief period 
of panicky liquidation. Those who 
profit most from this wave of hysteri- 
cal liquidation are the traders who 
follow the lessons of history and 
switch from cash to securities while 
the majority in the market are try- 
ing to do the opposite. 

It now seems probable that in this 
market the outbreak of a major 
European war would produce no such 
liquidation as occurred in 1914 and 


Paper Dollars Are 
Bad War 


By Lawrence Dennis, 
Economist, E. A. Pierce & Co. 


then forced a five months closing of 
the Stock Exchange. The emotional 
and irrational factors inherent in mass 
psychology in the face of war might 
again, as in 1914, be paramount for a 
time. But that period of time likely 
would be much shorter than it was in 
1914. Small brokers’ loans and high 
margins suggest little forced selling. 
It is a reasonable inference that the 
Government would take strong meas- 
ures through its present monetary 
powers to prevent a nationwide crisis 
from arising through panicky liquida- 
tion of securities and an insufficiency 
of money and credit, because of the 
heavy bank holdings of Government 
bonds and the Government guarantee 
of bank deposits. Large existing and 
potential excess reserves would facili- 
tate Government control. Further- 
more, detailed knowledge of the me- 
chanics of war inflation is now well 
nigh universal as a result of the bitter 
experiences of the past twenty-five 
years. In 1914 people believed in 
paper money because they did not 
know about the possibilities of infla- 
tion. 

As for the general course of Ameri- 
can business, or the current upturn, 
there may be room for considerable 
uncertainty as to the short turn. But 
this present upturn is not dependent 
on exports or foreign trade any more 


This is a condensation of a dis- 
cussion recently prepared by 
Mr. Dennis for his firm and its 
4 customers. The soundness of 
the lines of reasoning followed, 
and the possibility that war 
threats may again arise to in- 
fluence stock prices, have 
prompted THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD to present to its 
readers the essential portions 
of the original material. 


—THE EDITORS. 
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than recovery since 1933. Today 
major changes in the American busi- 
ness cycle are influenced by the 
monetary, agricultural, relief and 
spending policies of Washington, not 
by foreign trade changes. In the 
event of a major European war 
Washington’s artificial stimulation 
would, in all probability, be increased, 
especially if there were any immedi- 
ate signs of recession. Furthermore, 
it is by no means certain that the out- 
break of a major war would result in 
an immediate curtailment of Ameri- 
can exports such as ensued during 
the first few months of the World 
War. Eventually, of course, a major 
European conflict would certainly re- 
sult in a large increase in American 
exports, despite the Neutrality Act. 


War Secondary 


Obviously, a European war would 
not exactly inspire business and in- 
vestors with the kind of confidence 
that is considered healthy for trade 
expansion. But war never does that, 
though wars usually stimulate trade 
and make large fortunes for many 
successful business men. After all, 
recovery since 1933 has not owed 
very much to the growth of the right 
sort of confidence. Investment de 
cisions in a major world war situa- 
tion should not be greatly influenced 
by orthodox notions about confidence. 
At least, such considerations should . 
not lead one to the conclusion that 
the business situation does not inspire 
confidence and that the only field of 
investment meriting confidence is that 
of paper money. 

Whether we have, without a major 
world war, a continuance of prevail- 
ing inflationary relief disbursements 
for the unemployed and the farmers, 
or whether we have a world-wide 
wave of war spending and the in- 
evitable accompaniment of monetary 
inflation, it is clear that in either 
course of events, paper money will not 
enhance in value. Money, at all 
events, is about the worst long term 
investment after the initial liquidation 
has subsided. 


* 


A major cyclical increase in motor industry volume would greatly 
augment earnings of well situated auto equipment companies. 


HE large majority of companies 

engaged in the manufacture of 
automobile parts and accessories are 
expected to make an unimpressive 
showing for the third quarter of 1938, 
following a half-year of severely re- 
stricted lean profits or deficits. But 
unless all current signs are mislead- 
ing, the fourth quarter will mark a 
major turning point. 

It is believed that the introduction 
of the 1939 models will signalize the 
beginning of a sustained upward trend 
in motor vehicle sales. Granting that 
the inception of such a trend would 
not give any warrant of full partici- 
pation by all of the parts makers— 
because of possible adverse influences, 
such as labor troubles, shifting busi- 
ness, and other factors in individual 
cases—it would undoubtedly bring a 
sufficient increase in volume to the 
better situated units to provide as- 
surance of a marked turn for the bet- 
ter in profits during the 1939 model 
year. (See articles, FW, July 27, 
page 9; and FW, Sept. 7, page 5.) 

The large majority of auto parts 
and accessory stocks are highly specu- 
lative, because of the wide fluctuations 
in business volume and profits which 
impart “prince or pauper” character- 
istics, and changes resulting from 
technological advances and shifts in 
trade relationships. Nevertheless, 
partly because of the highly cyclical 
character of the industry as a whole, 
good profits have frequently’ been 
made by investors who have timed 
their purchases of accessory stocks 
around the beginning of a major up- 
turn in motor vehicle output. The 
shares of the three companies briefly 
discussed below appear to merit con- 
sideration for speculative or semi- 
speculative purchases. 


Electric Auto-Lite has shown an 
exceptional ability to keep its opera- 


tions on the black ink side of the 
ledger, even in periods of small busi- 
ness volume, up to the first half of 
1938. For that period, there was a 
loss of 15 cents a share, and the rec- 


ord for the full year 1938 is not likely 
to make an impressive showing. 
However, a strong financial position 
has permitted the company to con- 
tinue dividend payments in 1938 (a 
dividend of 25 cents a share will be 
paid October 1). Although sub- 
stantial dividend disbursements were 
made in 1936 and 1937, the appeal of 
this stock lies largely in the enhance- 
ment possibilities suggested by any 
sustained upturn in automobile pro- 
duction, especially by the various di- 
visions of the Chrysler Corporation. 
Auto-Lite has supplied Chrysler with 
practically all of its starting, ignition 
and lighting units as well as other 
accessories since 1934. In addition to 
its main line of electrical equipment, 
Auto-Lite is an important manufac- 
turer of bumpers, steering rods, 
speedometers, gauges and other parts 
and appliances. The company has re- 
ceived larger contracts from Chrysler 
for bumpers for the 1939 models than 
last year. Other accounts include 
Packard, Hudson, Nash and Stude- 
baker, but the Chrysler business is 
predominant. With the latter com- 
pany making an aggressive bid for 
volume sales in the coming model 
year, prospects appear favorable for 
a marked improvement in Auto-Lite’s 
earnings record in 1939. The stock 
is not undervalued, at current prices 
around 32, in relation to probable 
earnings over the intermediate term 
future, but it has usually displayed 
considerable resiliency in periods of 


increasing motor vehicle production, 


and will probably hold its place as 
one of the speculative leaders of the 
accessory group. 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel is more 
representative of the large number of 
“prince or pauper” companies in the 
auto parts industry, although its earn- 
ings trends have not always followed 
the production curves closely. The 
largest net income reported in recent 
years was that of $1.7 million for 
1935; last year’s net amounted to 
$982,969. For the first half of 1938 


Profit Possibilities 
Shares 


there was a net loss of $476,518, and 
it is doubtful that red ink figures can 
be avoided for the full year. How- 
ever, as the leading producer of 
wheels and related parts, the company 
should benefit substantially from any 
sustained increase in automobile pro- 
duction. About three-fourths of its 
output normally is sold to Ford ind 
General Motors. In addition to the 
usual wheel business, Kelsey-Hayes 
is expected also to benefit from the 
adoption of hydraulic brakes by Ford 
for 1939 models. Because of an 
erratic earnings and dividend rec- 
ord, and a none too impressive bal- 
ance sheet position, this company’s 
Class A and Class B stocks must 
be considered decidedly speculative. 
However, for those who can afford to 
assume the risks, the Class A stock, 
currently quoted around 11, has po- 
tentialities for enhancement, assuming 
that current projections of 1939 vol- 
ume are fulfilled. This stock is not 
now on a dividend basis, but carries 
a prior right to annual payments of 
$1.50 a share, cumulative from Janu- 
ary 1, 1938. It is convertible into the 
B stock on a share for share basis, 
and participates equally with the 
Class B in any further disbursements 
after both have received dividends 
totaling $1.50 in any year. Net in- 
come for 1937 was equivalent to $3.39 
per share on the 290,285 shares of 
Class A stock outstanding, but no 
dividends were paid because of the 
desirability of strengthening the com- 
pany’s working capital position. Bank 
loans, which were outstanding in the 
amount of $2.5 million at the end of 


1937, have been reduced to $500,000. 


Timken Roller Bearing, unlike 
most of the members of the motor 
accessory group, usually sells at a 
rather high ratio to per share earn- 
ings. In 1937, the company’s best 
year since 1929, earnings amounted 
to $4.49 per share. Prior to the gen- 
eral stock market slump in the autumn 
of that year, the stock did not sell 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Valuable for 


Future Reference 


No. 639 Standard Gas & Electric Company 


No. 710 G. C. Murphy Company 
PH 

Data revised to September 21, 1938 spomnings and Price Range (MPH) 

incorporated: 1919, Pennsylvania, as a con- 80 

solidation of G. C. Murphy Co. and Calla- 60 

han Stores Co. Office: 531 Fifth Avenue, 40 a. 

McKeesport, Pa. Annual meeting: Last 90 mg = 

Tuesday in February. Number of _stock- 

holders: Preferred, 903; common, 1,601. ° 

Capitalization: Funded “deb ey $1,142,839 

— stock 5% cum. “(gi00 

st 480,500 shs 1931 "32 "33 “34°35 "36 “37 1938 


Data revised to September 21, 1938 Earnings and Price Range (SG) 
Incorporated: 1910, Delaware. Office: 231 00 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 80 
Annual meeting: Third ‘Wednesday in May. 60 PRICE RANGE 
Number of stockholders, December 31, 1935: 40 
44,685. 
Capitalization: Subsidiary debt.$281, 516 $4 
*Prior stock ($7 cum.) 368,348 shs 0 
+Prior preference stock ($6 cum.) 100,000 shs §2 
tPreferred stock ($4 cum. 757,442 shs $4 
Common stock (no par)........2 2,162,607 shs 1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 °35 ‘36 ‘37.1938 


*Callable at $107.50 a share on or before 
January 2, 1939, and on a declining scale 
thereafter. 


Business: Operates a chain of 200 limited price variety chain 
stores handling a general line of merchandise at 5 cents to $1. 
Store units are located in 13 states although the greatest 
number are in Pennsylvania. 

Ifanagement: Progressive and experienced; principal execu- 
tiv. s associated with company over 20 years. 

Financial Position: Sound. Net working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1937, $4.6 million; cash, $1.7 million. Working 
capital ratio: 2.3-to-1. Book value of common, $22.44 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments in every year since 
1921; present indicated annual rate, $3. 

Outlook: Past earnings record has reflected the benefits of 
the store modernization program and conservative expansion 
of units. Although increased operating costs and taxes plus 
keener competition may have a restrictive effect upon future 
profits, relatively large sales and net per store should enable 
this company to continue to show satisfactory earnings. 

Comment: Chief appeal of the shares is for income. 


“EARNINGS, RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 “gos 

Earned per a. . $0.90 $2.43 $3.80 $4.46 $5.91 $5.8 

Dividends paid .. 0.5345 0.5344 0.53% 0.53% 3.50 380 +$2.50 
Price Range: 

75s 11% 24% 5156 79% 90 + 58 

6 8% 13 24 44% 50 + 34% 


*Adjusted for the 200% stock dividend paid in February, 1936. {To September 
21, 1938. 


*Callable at $115; no par. {fCallable at 
$110; no par. tNot callable; no par. 


Business: One of the largest public utility holding com- 
pany systems. Subsidiaries operate in parts of 20 states 
and to a small extent in Mexico. Approximately 67% of total 
operating revenue is derived from electricity, 18% from gas, 
14% from transportation and 1% from other sources. 

Management: Controlled by Standard Power & Light Corp. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1937, $16.3 million; cash, $28.8 million. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 1.5-to-1. Book value cannot be calculated. 

Dividend Record: Dividends omitted on preference stocks in 
1934, and on other stocks in 1933. None since. As of Septem- 
ber 21, 1938, accumulated arrears amounted to $32.90, $28.20 and 
$22.33 per share of $7 and $6 preference and $4 preferred 
stocks respectively. 

Outlook: Widespread nature of properties and complicated 
capital structure renders the company vulnerable to the 
terms of the Public Utility Act. 

Comment: All classes of stock are decidedly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Earned per share.. $0.59 D$1.73 D$1.97 D$1.74 D$0.99 D$1.33 
Dividends paid .. 2.75 0.30 None None None None *None 


Price Range: 
34% 22% 17 9% 9% 14% 
7% 5% 35% 1% 5% 2% 


*To September 21, 1938. 


No. 583 Ritter Dental Manufacturing Co., Inc. No. 655 Compania Swift Internacional $.A.C. 
: ings and Price Range (RDL Earnings and Price Range (SWI 

Data revised to September 21, 1938 socomnings eases nge (RDL) 50 comings and Fri ge (SWI) 
neorporated: 1926, Delaware, as a successor : 40 
to a business established in 1888. Offices: 4 ae, Data revised to September 21, 1938 30 
Ritter Park, Rochester, N. Y., and 45 90 4 | 20 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Annual 10 Incorporated: 1918, Argentine Republic. 10 |__PRICE RANGE 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday in May. Number 0 Office: Buenos Aires, Argentina. Annual 0 
of stockholders (December 31, 1937): 1,470. EARNED PER SHARE $2 meeting: Approximately April 27. Number EARNED PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None of stockholders (April 26, 1938): 17,300. 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. 

20,000 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE Capitalization: Funded debt........... 
Common stock (no par)......... 150,200 shs 1931 32°33 "34°35 “36 “37 1938 Capital stock ($15 par)........ 1,500, Goo. oh 

*Callable d wanes convertible into 4 
shares of com 


Business: Company and subsidiaries are world’s largest 
manufacturers and distributors of equipment for dental of- 
fices and laboratories, including dental chairs, electric engines, 
X-ray machines, laboratory and office lathes, sterilizers and 
kindred articles. Principal subsidiary, Ritter A. G. of Ger- 
many, holds commanding position in European field. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1937, $2.2 million; cash, $826,731. Working capital 
ratio: 9.8-to-1. Book value of common, $21.15 per share. 

Dividend Record: Accumulations on old 7% preferred cleared 
in 1936; regular payments thereafter. Early in 1938, preferred 
was reclassified into a 5% issue and dividends continued on 
the new basis. None on common since December 24, 1937. 

Outlook: Demand for company’s products is dependent upon 
replacement of obsolete equipment by older practitioners and 
the establishment of independent offices by new dentists. 

Comment: Shares are subject to the speculative risks char- 
acteristic of most specialty equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Fatal Dividends Price Range 
D$0.81 $3.13 N is —4 


$ D$0.95 D$0.69 D$0.68 D one 
1933 D 0.93 D 0.28 0.14 D044 None 16%— 6 
D088 D081 D90.22 D 3.29 None 13%— 5 
BOSS... os0s0 D 0.64 D 0.03 0.96 0.52 0.81 None 20%— 5 
BEDS sessevee 0.36 0.29 0.65 0.22 1.52 $0.75 35 —19% 
. es 0.36 0.28 D 0.14 0.19 0.69 1.00 31%— 8 
D0.70 D 0.57 “None 7 


*To September 21, 1938. 


Business: A holding company formed to operate the South 
American and Australian business of Swift & Company. 
Products consist principally of chilled and frozen beef, cured 
pork, canned meat, beef extract, hides, skins, wool and fer- 
tilizer. The United States is the best customer for hides, 
skins, wool and fertilizer while most of the meat products are 
taken by Great Britain and continental Europe. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position (in Argentine Gold): Strong. Net work- 
ing capital as of December 31, 1937, $44.2 million; cash and 
equivalent, $7.7 million; inventories, $35.7 million. Working 
capital ratio: 8.4-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $28.47 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Uninterrupted payments since 
1919 at varying rates. Present rate, $2 annually. 

Outlook: Since no major change appears likely in trade 
agreements between England and Argentina, sales and earn- 
ings should remain relatively stable. Foreign exchange fluctua- 
tions and unsettled political conditions abroad constitute the 
only serious uncertainties. 

Comment: Stock is of semi-investment calibre. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 ee 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 


*Earned per share. $3.88 $3.4 $4.13 $3.34 $3.13 $4.58 ia 

Dividends paid.... 3.00 2. 00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 $1.50 
Price Range: 

26 24% 40% 36% 85% 35% + 29% 

DD bs0d6esnssenes 10 7 23% 27% 28% 22 T 22% 


*Before foreign exchange adjustments. +To September 21, 1938. 
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Valuable for Future Reference 


No. 677 Chicago Yellow Cab Company, Inc. No. 663 Diamond T Motor Car Company 
Earnings and Price Range (TXY) Earnings and Price Range (DTM) 
Data revised to September 21, 1938 4 rom Data revised to September 21, 1938 3 
PRIC! 
30 
incorporated: 1916, New York, as W. W. 30 Incorporated: : 
Shaw Corporation. Present title adopted in 20 West” 26th Breet. ye 
1921. Office: 57 East 21st St., Chicago, Ill. 10 meeting: First Tuesday in ‘April. Number ' 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday after second 0 of stockholders (April 1, 1938): about 2,200 ° 
pril 1, : 5,335. Capitalization: Funded debt... None 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None | stock ($2 par)... 491.9% 
*Capital stock (no par)......... 300,000 shs Capital stock ($2 par).......... 421,259 shs 


1931 ‘32 ‘33 '34.'35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 

*Parmelee Transportation Company owns 
25.31% of outstanding shares. 

Business: A holding company owning the entire capital 
stock of Yellow Cab Co. (Me.) which company owns and 
operates 1,655 taxicabs and other automobile equipment in 
Chicago. It also owns the entire capital stock of Benzoline 
Motor Fuel Co. and an interest in Hertz Drivurself Stations, Inc. 

Management: Controlled by Parmelee Transportation Co. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1937, $1.9 million; cash and equivalent, $2 million. 
Working capital ratio: 7-to-1. Book value, $15.13 a share. 

Dividend Record: Has paid dividends in each year since 
1918. Indicated present rate, $1 annually. 

Outlook: A marked downward trend in earnings, interrupted 
temporarily in 1936, has been witnessed since 1924. Due to 
severe competitive conditions, early reversal of this trend 
does not appear likely. 

Comment: Despite company’s ability to show profits through- 
out the depression, the stock involves sizeable risks. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE aes OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ear’s 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

193: $0.26 $0.34 $0.58 $0.09 $1.27 $1.00 22%— ri 


paige 0.06 D 0.05 0.25 0.03 0.29 1.00 16%—10% 
0.18 0.09 0.11 0.08 0.46 1.00 19%— 9% 
eae 0.57 0.41 0.48 0.55 2.01 1.75 3254—19% 
*D 0.32 0.22 0.12 0.23 *0.25 1.50 6% 


*After non-recurring losses of 72 cents a share. + To September 21, 1938. 


1931 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


Business: Assembles % ton to 5 ton commercial vehicles on 
order and sells them under the trade name “Diamond T.” 
Parts used are purchased in finished form, rather than manu- 
factured. Export business is normally fairly important. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1937, $1.8 million; cash, $553,376. Working 
capital ratio: 2.7-to-1. Book value of common, $7.83 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred from 
issuance to retirement in 1936. Common dividends uninter- 
rupted from 1925 to April 1, 1938; subsequent payment omitted. 

Outlook: Earnings fluctuations are smaller than for most 
truck makers due to low overhead. Trade status is fairly 
good but competition in light truck field is becoming in- 
creasingly keen. 

Comment: Stock lacks seasoning and is not very active 
marketwise. 

“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 


1987 ....00.. $0.32 $0.47 $0.14 $0.12 1.05 1.00 23_— 5 
1988 D 0.05 0.20 eee ee eee $0.25 t10%— 5 


ou on 352,760 shares in 1956 and prior years. {Not available. tTo September 


No. 523 Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
Data revised to September 21, 1938 sonornings and Price Range (CEZ) 
Incorporated: 1924, Nevada, as a_ holding 40 
company under name of Zellerbach Corp. 30 
Present title adopted, 1928. Pursuant to 920 PRICE RANGE 
reorganization plan dated Feb. 7, 1937, 10 a (] 
merged property and assets of Crown Wil- Oo U $2 
lamette Paper Co. Office: 343 Sansome 0 EARNED PER SHARE 
Street, San Francisco, California. Annual $1 
meeting: Second Thursday in August. Num- 0 
ber of stockholders (December 31, 1937): 719" 
Preferred, 8,500; common, 13,300. ee $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt.... $9,927,500 1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 
*Preferred stock ($5 cum, conv. 
529,655 shs 
Common stock ($5 par)........ 2,261,199 shs 


*Callable at $102.50 per share. Convertible into 3% shares of common to March 1, 
1940; 3 shares thereafter to March 1, 1942. , _ 
Business: One of the three largest domestic units in the 


paper industry; company is thoroughly integrated, controlling 
all operations from logging on its own timber reserves to 
selling its paper and paper products directly to consumers, 
jobbers and other agencies. Hearst is largest newsprint cus- 
tomer. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Net working capital as of 
April 30, 1938, $14.4 million; cash, $3.3 million. Working 
capital ratio: 2.6-to-1. Book value of common, $6.71 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend of $1.25 paid on new pre- 
ferred, June 1, 1937; regular quarterly payments thereafter. 
Varying rates on common since initial payment Oct. 1, 1937. 

Outlook: Operations are sensitive to cyclical fluctuations of 
industrial activity. Simplification of capital structure helps. 

Comment: Preferred is a business man’s risk. Common 
represents one of the stronger equities in a volatile industry. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s -——Calendar Years——, 
Jan. 31 Ape. 30 Total Dividends Price Range 


. ended: July 31 Oct. 31 

7 D$1.72 None 8%— 1 

See $0.28 $0.45 1937.. $0.05 $0.45 $1.08 $0.25 §25%4— 8% 
0.82 0.56 1938.. 0.06 0.18 $1.58 *0.75 1$14%— 7% 


*Earnings based on present consolidated basis. tNot available. tAfter surtax; 
are before this tax. §Present issue. {To September 21, 1938. 
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No. 676 Duquesne Light Company 
Data revised to September 21, 1938 [Earnings and Price Range (DQU)Pid. 
Incorporated: 1903, Pennsylvania. Office: my 
435 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 50 PRICE RANGE 
—_— Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in 95 
pril. 
Capitalization: Funded debt.... $70,000,000 i) EARNED PER SHARE 
*Preferred stock (5% cum. $60 
Common stock (no par)........ 2,152,828 shs 


*Callable at $110 per share. 


Business: Directly or through subsidiaries supplies prac- 
tically all the electric light and power in Pittsburgh and in 
the greater part of Beaver and Allegheny Counties, Penn- 
sylvania. Also furnishes steam heat to the business section 
of Pittsburgh and operates some coal properties. 

Management: Controlled by Philadelphia Company, a sub- 
sidiary of Standard Gas & Electric, through ownership of 
entire common stock. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1937, $5.6 million; cash, $7.2 million. Working 
capital ratio: 1.8-to-1. Book value (preferred), $384.69 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends have been 
maintained since issuance of present series in 1928. 

Outlook: The intrastate nature of the company’s operations 
places it in a strategic position with respect to the Public 
Utility Act. However, increasing taxes and the efforts of the 
militant Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission to bring 
about sharply lower rates are unfavorable factors. 

Comment: Preferred is regarded as of good investment 
caliber. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PREFERRED: 
12 months ended: Mar. 31 June30 _ Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 


$40.44 $39.84 $39.94 $38.82 $5.00 102%— 85 
87.54 37.54 36.10 37.34 5.00 —9 
| See 36.79 35.73 36.39 38.04 5.00 115 —104 
Seer 37.88 38.93 38.64 37.54 5.00 116 —111% 
38.53 38.91 38.61 36.71 5.00 115%—109% 


*To September 21, 1538. 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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Peace at 
Any Price 


To the idealist, the capitulation of 
France and England to the demands 
of Hitler as his price of peace—the 
annexation of the Sudeten section of 
Czechoslovakia to Germany—will be 
regarded as a betrayal not only of 
their pledges, but of their duty to the 
democracies. However, in the eyes 
of the realist it can assume an entirely 
different light. 

By others, again, the spirit that ac- 
tuated the leaders of both of those 
countries may be regarded as the 
attitude of cowardice that would wel- 
come peace at any price rather than 
incur the risks involved in courage- 
ously upholding principles. 

But are not these conclusions 
hastily formed? Time may prove both 
Chamberlain and Daladier to have 
acted wisely and with foresighted 
prudence. A war must have the fer- 
vent support of a people, and it has 
been apparent that neither the English 
nor the French want war with all 
its gruesome consequences. Memories 
of the last World War, fought to save 
the world for democracy, turned out 
to be such a hideous nightmare and 
such a dismal fiasco that these people 
have no stomach for its repetition. 

And reading between the efforts 
thet have been made to compromise 
the disturbing Sudeten problem, it ap- 
pears that much graver problems were 
involved than just whether these Ger- 
mans should remain a part of Czecho- 
slovakia, or should become a part of 
the Reich. Neither Hitler nor any 
fear of him entered into the outcome 
of the negotiations. 

One of these thoughts was the un- 
rest likely to develop among their own 
people in a war from which their 
heart was absent; another was the in- 
security England must have felt in 
whether France would stand by her, 
and whether they would not be play- 
ing into the hands of Russia, whose 


form of Government both dislike as 
much as they distrust the Fuehrer. 

There is a third thought that must 
be considered: the theory of self de- 
termination, which Chancellor Hitler 
pointed out was one of the principal 
canons of President Wilson’s politi- 
cal philosophy, and which was so 
conveniently overlooked when the 
Versailles treaty was forged in the 
furnace of bitter hatreds. 


Sudeten Problem 
Solved ? 


Without allowing them a plebiscite 
permitting them to -elect their own 
destiny, the Sudeten Germans were 
handed over to a country in which 
they hold themselves as strangers. ‘To 
this folly and to others which littered 
this treaty can be traced the cancerous 
growth that has kept Europe umset- 
tled for twenty-four years and made 
possible a Hitler and a Mussolini. 

Now if this cancer can be extermi- 
nated these two dictators may not 
have any plausible excuse to further 
sound their cymbals of war, and with 
their principal weapons taken away 
from them the German and the Italian 
people may develop an eagerness for 
peace that the rest of the world 
displays. 

If this could be accomplished then 
the “peace at any price in order to 
avoid a ghastly war” may turn out 
to have been fully justified. 
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Cards on 
the Table 


In an admirable factual exposition 
of their business, the two Hartford 
brothers, who have directed the af- 
fairs of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company for more than half a 
century, have blasted into smithereens 
Representative Patman’s obsession 
that the chain stores have driven the 
independent dealers out of business. 

The forthright manner in which the 
company places its story and the facts 
before the public is refreshing. Cards 
are placed face upward on the table 
for general inspection. A reading of 
them is highly constructive for the 
chain store field, but are devastating 
to the Congressman’s theories. 

The. Hartfords say that so far as 
they are concerned, they can be elimi- 
nated from the picture for out of their 
salaries they retain only 12 to 13 per 
cent, the rest the Government gets. 
But the elimination of their business 
would inflict a great hardship on more 
than 89,000 employees, and would re- 
duce the channels of distribution for 
the farmers and other tradespeople 
who supply the goods sold without 
helping independent dealers at all. 

Whoever thinks the chain stores 
make a handsome profit will find in 
reading the Hartford advertisement’ 
how they delude themselves, for the 
profit the Atlantic & Pacific stores 
makes is only one per cent on the total 
sales volume. Indirectly, if Repre- 
sentative Patman is successful in urg- 
ing the passage of a bill through the 
next Congress calling for new punitive 
taxes to be levied on the chains, this 
will deprive a great number of people 
from getting their foodstuffs at a 
cheap price and force living costs up 
higher, for they would have to pay 
considerably more to the independent 
dealers. 

There is much food for thought in 
these facts for those who must count 
their pennies. 
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BUILDING TRENDS 


Concluded from page 6. 


over last year’s September total, al- 
though it is not reasonable to expect 
the contra-seasonal improvement evi- 
denced in August to continue indefi- 
nitely. 

Undoubtedly, the liberalization of 
the FHA loan terms for small dwell- 
ing houses enacted at the last session 
of Congress is an important factor 
in this showing. Nevertheless, the ex- 
ceptional current record of the resi- 
dential building industry in reporting 
large gains over 1937, while most in- 
dustries are still operating far below 
last year’s volume, can not be at- 
tributed entirely to stimulants of a 
more or less artificial character. A 
further study of the chart on page 5 
(the components of which, based upon 
statistical adjustments made by U. S. 
Department of Commerce experts in 
collating a vast amount of statistical 
material derived from numerous 
sources, cannot be brought up to date 
independently) gives at least prima 
facie support to the widely held view 
that there is a widespread shortage of 
family dwelling units—excluding sub- 
standard properties—in this country. 


Housing Shortage 


There seems to be a fairly unani- 
mous agreement among authorities on 
housing problems that about 500,000 
new dwelling units are needed annual- 
ly to provide for normal replacements 
(necessitated by fire losses, obso- 
lescence, etc.) and population growth. 
Only in the years 1925 and 1926 did 
new construction approach that fig- 
ure; much of the residential building 
of that period was ill conceived, and 
it appears reasonable to conclude that 
the building boom of the 1920s at best 
did no more than fill the gap left by 
the wartime contraction. It is esti- 
mated that only about one million new 
dwelling units were provided in the 
seven years 1930-1936, indicating an 
accumulated deficiency for that period 
of 2.5 million units. U.S. Bureau of 
Labor figures show about 211,000 
units built in 1937, and the total for 
1938 is not likely to exceed 250,000 
units, or about half the estimated 
normal. 

Since the fulfillment of housing 
needs can be postponed longer than 
most of the other necessities of life, 
this situation does not necessarily 


is more than just a house 


N America, home construction means more than 
just housing. The conveniences and comforts of 
American homes are the envy of the world. 


Crane plumbing and heating products contribute 
greatly to the livability our citizens enjoy in their 
homes today. Crane Quality craftsmanship, founded 
on principles of sound construction more than 80 years 
ago, has ever since faithfully kept pace with building 
development. Thus, today, Crane products offer ex- 
ceptional values in convenience, style, and utility for 
the needs of every home—be it cottage or mansion. 


The successful experience of every factor in the 
home building industry, with Crane Products, has 
built for Crane Quality a world-wide reputation for 
the finest in plumbing and heating equipment. 


Automatic heat at its best—with maximum 
fuel savings — is offered in Crane heating 


systems for coal, oil or gas. 


Greater comfort and convenience are built 
into every detail of Crane fixture design 
—with distinctive beauty that lends 
smartness to any bathroom. 


VALVES ¢ FITTINGS 
PIPE + PLUMBING 
HEATING + PUMPS 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 


assure a building boom in 1939 and 
1940. But as more time passes, and 
the accumulated deficiency grows, the 
pressure for new construction activity 
inevitably increases. Statistics show- 
ing vacancy ratios in important urban 
communities (which include a large 
amount of more or less antiquated 
property) indicate that the housing 
problem will grow progressively more 
acute if the volume of new construc- 
tion does not expand sharply. A 
building boom, in the usual sense of 


the term, is not likely to eventuate 
until the economics of dwelling 
scarcity bring about a material in- 
crease in rents. But unless all other 
economic factors should take a dis- 
tinctly unfavorable turn, at least a 
moderate extension of the rise of the 
past few months seems probable over 
the next year or two. And if the 
traditional 18-year pattern of the 
residential building cycle is to be fol- 
lowed, the major upward trend will 
not terminate before the year 1943. 
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@ As the only genuine pick- 

proof cylinder ever invented, 
the “Segal” invention has opened 
up a market estimated at two 
billion locks. To supply this po- 
tential demand, the company has 
arranged to issue licenses to 
other manufacturers. 


IMPORTANT INVENTION 


O THE homes of the future, Segal Lock & Hardware 

Company has made a significant contribution. After years 
of scientific research, Samuel Segal, former detective of the 
New York Police Department, has perfected the only lock 
cylinder that is pick-proof. A “must” accessory in homes, 
offices, industrial buildings, stores and garages. 
standard for automobiles, trucks, trailers, boats, vending 
machines, in fact wherever locks are used. This company 
is in a position to contribute and participate in any sound. 
recovery of the new construction industry. 


SEGAL LOCK & 
HARDWARE CO. 


It will be 


INCORPORATED 
BROADWAY 
New York, N. Y. * 
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POUR 
TODAY 


ONCRETE used to take weeks to 
harden. Then, as Portland cements 
were improved, hardening time was re- 
duced . . . and now 5 to 10 days suffices. 
But money can often be saved by faster 
schedules. So, 11 years ago, the makers 
of Lone Star Cement introduced ‘Incor’, 
the Portland cement which hardens in 
24 hours. With ‘Incor’, you pour concrete 
one day, strip forms the next. 


That saves money on forms, through 
faster re-use . . . saves money on job 


overhead, through quicker completion... 
and saves money for the owner, through 
earlier occupancy. 


To get the best concrete at lowest cost, 
tell your contractor to figure with both 
Lone Star and ‘Incor’. Use ‘Incor’* where 
it shows a saving .. . otherwise use Lone 
Star, the quality standard for over a 
quarter century. Write for copy of “‘Cut- 
ting Concrete Costs.’’ Lone Star Cement 
Corporation, Room 2208, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF LONE STAR CEMENT. . . ‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 


BUILDING PRICES 


Concluded 


from page 9 


cost $1.00 in 1926. Plumbing and 
heating supplies and equipment are 
22 per cent lower than in 1926. 
The important point which most 
self-appointed and apparently poorly 
informed critics of the building in- 


dustry seem to miss is that building 
costs are relative and should be 
weighed in terms of relative values. 
Figures which we have _ recently 
studied indicate rather conclusively 
that the 1938 home as a whole pro- 
vides 25 per cent to 40 per cent 
greater value at actually less cost than 
a home built in 1926. Numerous in- 
stances can be cited to support this 
statement, but space limitations per- 


mit the use of one typical example. 
A comparison of two 5-room 
houses shows that the 1926 house 


with a cubical content of 17,000 feet . 


cost $5,810. The 1938 house, cubical 
content 20,110 feet, cost $4,825, a 
saving of $985 over its smaller 1926 
predecessor. 

Cases like this, and they are avail- 
able in every local community, pre- 
sent graphic evidence that today’s 
home builder gets more house for 
less money. Besides lower costs for 
more house, the home owner gets 
improved qualities and comforts in 
today’s modern, durable and efficient- 
ly designed small home that were un- 
heard of in 1926. 

Today’s home makes the home of 
ten or twelve years ago obsolete due 
to the improvements and new de- 
velopments which builders incor- 
porate in homes today as a matter 
of course without ballyhoo or a great 
fanfare of publicity. 

These are some of the other extra 
values built in 1938 houses: cheaper, 
safer, more convenient financing ; bet- 
ter designing more widely available 
and better, safer, more lasting con- 
struction material. 


Solving Problems 


The one real, justifiable criticism 
that could and should be levelled at 
the building industry is that it has 
gone about its business too modestly. 
It has been too inarticulate in pre- 
senting its sales story to the public. 

Our problem as an industry is to 
present this story aggressively, dra- 
matically, and continuously to the 
hundreds of thousands of legitimate 
prospects who can and should own or 
remodel their homes and who want 
to do so but who are deferring ac- 
tion because unfounded propaganda 
and misguided statements have cre- 
ated serious buying resistance based 
on the premise that building costs 
are too high. 

Fortunately the unadulterated facts 
of the case are on the side of the 
building industry. Mobilized effort 
to present these facts properly to the 
public is accomplishing results, and 
has undoubtedly played a part in the 
recent progress in residential build- 
ing throughout the country. 

The immediate future of building is 
definitely encouraging and seems to 
justify the optimistic prediction of the 
Federal Housing Administration that 
the 1937 record, which was the best 
since 1931, will be surpassed during 
the present year. 
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Bond 
Digest 


ITH the obvious exception of 

Czechoslovak Government 8s 
(and other obligations similarly af- 
fected) which slumped badly, the set- 
tlement of the Czech-German dispute 
on terms laid down by the British 
and French Governments was greeted 
by a sharp rally in practically all sec- 
tions of the foreign and domestic lists. 
U. S. Governments recovered their 
losses of the previous week, and high 
quality corporate bonds followed. 


California Municipals 

Although the market for seasoned 
California municipals has rallied 
somewhat following the sharp drop 
motivated by the “$30 Every Thurs- 
day” pension proposal, this most re- 
cent of the “funny money”’ threats has 
levied a heavy toll against California 
borrowers in the current financing op- 
erations. A recent offering of the 
State’s warrants, due February, 1939, 
sold as 3s, with an effective rate of 
about 234 per cent; prior to the in- 
dicated approval of the pension plan 
in the California primaries, the State 
was borrowing short term money at 
Y, to 34 of 1 per cent. Large munici- 
pal offerings have also been floated at 
substantial increases in interest costs 
and some of the sales scheduled for 
small municipal borrowers were met 
by a total absence of bids. This situa- 
tion, created by the mere possibility 
of enactment of crackpot pension 
legislation (a rather remote possi- 
bility, most political observers agree), 
provides a rather violent hint of the 
probable effect upon state and munici- 
pal credit if such plans should ma- 
terialize. 


Atlantic Refining 3s 

The success of the $25 million flota- 
tion of Atlantic Refining 15-year 
debenture 3s, offered at 99 on Sep- 
tember 15, gave additional evidence 
of the widespread demand for high 
quality industrial obligations, despite 
the low yields available and generally 
unsettled market conditions. The 


Housing is the order of the day. The present shortage 


of modern housing accommodations is placed by authori- 


are moving upward and vacancies are decreasing—all these are indicative of the 


movement for more and better homes. Copper stands to share extensively in this 


of the new homes, in na al apparatus and the refrigerators. ~f 


Copper will be found in the brass pipes SLD that insure a free, full flow 


of water, and in Everdur Metal—a strength-of-steel copper alloy widely used for 


non-rusting hot water tanks. Perhaps a durable copper roof will shield the home 

from storms; copper gutters, — leaders and flashings are almost certain to 

carry off the rain. he Copper will operate the radio, the telephone, @e45o 


the electric lights—brass rods will sustain the draperies and curtains, bronze will 


screen the windows. Ornaments and statuary of bronze will adorn library and draw- 


will sleep snug in his blanket secured with stout safety pins. <_— And even 
they are brass! Anaconda metals in a multitude of fabricated forms are making 


which will cost less to live in 


ANACONDA 


from mi te conpumer 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


and will last longer because rust will not gain a foot-hold. 


flotation was notable for its demon- 
stration of the cooperative attitude of 
SEC officials shortly before the official 
offering, when it appeared that the 
war threat might make postponement 
advisable. The underwriters filed a 
delaying amendment with the SEC 
the day before the offering date, but 
the European outlook improved over 
night, and the helpful attitude of the 
Commission enabled the investment 
bankers to proceed with the sale on 
the date originally scheduled. The 
debentures found ready acceptance 
among institutional and other buyers. 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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“Call for 
PHILIP MORRIS” 


New York, N. Y. 
September 20, 1938 


Philip Morris & Co., Leta. inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on the 5% Convertible Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, Series A, has 
been declared payable December 1, 
1938 to holders of Preferred Stock of 
record at the close of business on 
November 15, 1938. 


There has also been declared a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share on the Common 
Stock, payable October 15, 1938, to 
holders of Common Stock of record at 
the close of business on October 4, 1938. 


There has also been declared a divi- 
dend on the Common Stock of this 
Company of one-half of a share of 
Common Stock for each share of Com- 
mon Stock outstanding, payable No- 
vember 15, 1938, to holders of record 
of said Common Stock at the close of 
business on November 1, 1938. 


L. G. HANSON, Treasurer. 


Odd Lets—100 Share Lets 


Whether you have $1,000 or $100,000 to 
invest you will find our boeklet “Odd 
Lot Trading’’ not only interesting but of 
material value. 


It contains many suggestions that should 
help the new as well as the experienced 


investor. 
Ask for F. W. 812 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful. hints on trading procedure 
and practice in our booklet. Copy free on 
request. Ask for booklet K-6. 


Any listed security bought and sold 


(HaPMAN 
Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


STOCKS and COMMODITIES 
CASH OR MARGIN ACCOUNTS 


Folder “‘F’’ explaining margin requirements, commis- 
sion charges and trading units furnished on request. 


J. A. ACOSTA & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and Other Leading Exchanges 
6@ BEAVER STREET NEW YORK 


“CENTURY - OF - BUSINESS 
PROGRESS CHART" 


48-Inch CHART IN BOOKLET $1.00; 3 fer $2.00 
Pocket size booklet (5x7% in.) containing 48-inch 
folded chart of business activity and commodity prices 
for 100 years, also movements of stock and bond 
Prices for past 75 years. Chart also forecasts definite 
indications for 1938. Address: Book Dept., THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West St., New York, N. Y. 


High-Grade White Satin Finish Cards $ 
Postpaid. Printed to copy in Gothic, 
Old English or Shaded Text Letters. 


Miss, Mrs., Mr., Salesman Sizes. Highest Quality Work- 
manship Guaranteed. No better Card Value anywhere. 
BLUEFIELD, VA. 


TWIN CITY PRINTING CO. 


NOTE that Monsanto Chemical 

and U. S. Industrial Alcohol are 
both sharply expanding their plastic 
divisions—so many new uses are be- 
ing developed for plastics that there 
may be more room for several new- 
comers in this field. . . . Procter 
& Gamble’s new liquid dentifrice will 
be introduced under the tradename 
“Teel”—toothpaste and powder mak- 
ers are watching to see how the pub- 
lic will take to this new type cleaner. 
. . . In extending its services to all 
classes of air passengers, United Air 
Lines is carrying “Baby Kits” on 
its “Mainliner” transports—each 
plane carries a full assortment for 
infants, including everything from 
canned strained vegetables and steril- 
ized bottles to medicines and diapers. 
... Up to now purchasing its liquors, 
Park & Tilford may become a whis- 
key distiller in its own right—rumors 
are that the company will acquire a 
Louisville, Ky., distillery. . . . Lima 
Locomotive offers a new color note 
in streamlined steam engines—the 
mammoth locomotives being built for 
Canadian National Railways are 
painted green with red and black 


HE proportion of “Birds Eye 

Frosted Foods” in the average 
market basket has continued heavier 
—General Foods notes that sales of 
its quick-frozen lines are running 50 
per cent ahead of a year ago... . 
Columbia Pictures may have another 
feature to equal the success of “Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town”—tentative title 
is “Mr. Smith Goes to Washington,” 
and the company’s ace director, Frank 
Capra, wants to direct it... . Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher launches its new 
“Student Portable” this week—de- 
signed by the creators of the “Under- 
wood Typemasters,” it is called “a 
perfect writing machine for students 
of all ages.” . . . National Dairy Prod- 
ucts and Borden are said to be look- 
ing into the line of vegetable ice 


By CL. Weston Smith, 


creams as developed by a New Jersey 
dairy—tomato sherbet.has been intro- 
duced and will be followed by ice 
creams with spinach, pea and lima 
bean flavors. ... The new “Jack & 
Jill” magazine of Curtis Publishing 
will have a broader appeal than to 
children alone—there will be plenty 
of photographs and illustrations for 
the whole family and a special depart- 
ment for mothers. ... Segal Lock & 
Hardware is stepping up the produc- 
tion of its new non-pickable cylinder 
lock to one million during the next 
twelve months—not even a recession 
could stop a pickup in pick-proof- 


) 


UT of Rochester, N. Y., come 

reports of a new super-stream- 
lined automobile of revolutionary 
design—Lewis American Airways, 
which acquired the “Franklin” motor 
patents, will soon display a model of 
a three-wheeled, rear-engine vehicle 
with an air-cooled motor to sell around 
$500. ... Flexrock Company comes to 
the rescue of slippery floors with its 
new “Non-Skid Wax”—suitable for 
every type of floor covering from con- 
crete and tile to wood and linoleum, it 
provides the gloss without the slip. 
... There always seems to be another 
electric razor and next J. Wiss & 
Company, old established scissors 
maker, will offer its version—the 
tradename will be “Keen Dry 
Shaver.” . . . Football commentators 
will rule the radio waves this fall with 
more programs for this sport than 
ever before—during the past week it 
became known that Liggett & Myers 
would feature Eddie Dooley on its 
“Chesterfield” broadcast, while Pure 
Oil will present Red Grange... . 
General Motors’ “Buick” division 
dips into the “Bs” again for a new 
catch-phrase to go with its famous 
slogan about “When Better Cars Are 
Built. . . .’—the 1939 model will be 


“Buick’s the Beauty”; the last was 
“Buick’s the Buy.” 
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The Technical Position of 
the Market 


Secondary Trend ‘ n 


13, both the rail and adnate aver- 
ages broke their minor bottoms of 
26.63 (made September 1) and 
136.21 (established August 13) on 
increased volume. The above levels 
were mentioned as critical support 
points two weeks ago in this column. 
The subsequent reaction carried the 
industrial averages down 5.24 points 
further to 131.82 on September 17; 
and the rails declined to 24.01 on the 
same date, a penetration of 2.62 
points below the earlier intermediate 
low. 

Of course, the decline in the market 
was caused by foreign war scares—a 
condition which seemed to have de- 
veloped so suddenly as to catch the 
market without warning. Thus, the 
usual forecasting ability of the aver- 
ages was to some extent nullified by 
the unexpected character of the news. 
Granting this point, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that technical considera- 
tions are to be thrown in the discard 
temporarily, or that the pattern of the 
market over the past two weeks has 
no direct bearing on the intermediate 
movements of the next several weeks. 

In the first place, the decline in the 
industrial average from 145.67 on 
August 6 to 131.82 did not represent 


an unusually extensive correction of 
a bull market. Since the average had 
risen 46.72 points (from the bear 
market low of 98.95 on March 31), 
the recent reaction represented a loss 
of only 13.85 points, or roughly 30 
per cent. On the same basis, the rails 
have retraced 56 per cent of their 
gain. Under the Dow theory, an 
orthodox correction in a major bull 
market may be as much as two-thirds 
of the previous rise. This would 
mean that the industrial average could 
decline to as low as the 120 level, and 
the rails could fall to around 23 with- 
out invalidating any idea that the 
June-August rise was more than a 
“flash in the pan.” 

This is not to indicate that we are 
headed for a full-sized correction 
which will take the averages to the 
lower limits mentioned above. The 
market does not suggest where the 
current decline will carry, or how 
long it will last. Ability to rally to 
the 138-140 area last Wednesday was, 
moreover, a favorable sign, even 
though this area marked rather defi- 
nite resistance to rising tendencies in 
the first two weeks of July. Of more 
immediate importance, however, is 
how the market wil! act on any fu- 
ture declines. 

Volume indications are about a 


What 12 STOCKS 
Do Experts Favor 
at CURRENT LEVELS? 


UNITED OPINION 
report, just prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended 
by leading financial authorities at 
current levels. This list is obtainable 
from no other source. 

Experience has shown that 

stocks recommended by three 

or more financial experts 


almost always have better 
than average appreciation. 


You may have an_ introductory 
copy of this valuable 12-stock 
report without obligation. 

Send for Bulletin FW-56 FREE! 
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‘TECHNIGRAPHICS 


The service that recommended complete liquidation 
in March and August, 1937, offers you the 
opportunity to investigate its merits without ob- 
ligation. After the 1937 break, Aircrafts were 
selected for purchase AND THIS WAS THE 
FIRST MARKET GROUP TO DOUBLE IN 
PRICE. Profits in other issues up to $20 per 
share on specific r dations have since been 
available to clients in the recent spectacular rise. 


What Action Is Advisable NOW? 


To obtain a trial of this Service, simply send one 
dollar with your name and address to 


KELSEY STATISTICAL SERVICE 


70 Wall Street Board of Trade Bldg. 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 


TECHNIGRAPHICS 


EVERY investor should read this interest- 

ing booklet by Denber Simkins, nationally 
known writer on economic affairs. It shows 
why many people lose in the Stock Market. 
Explains the most dependable method of fore- 
cast. Proves that this method has produced 
good results in the past. Shows how YOU 
may take advantage of it. A copy of 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS” will be 
sent to you ABSOLUTELY FREE. No obli- 
gation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH ee. INC. 
Div. 818, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


A LOOSE-LEAF BINDER 
for THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


A leading bindery manufacturer has made up for 
S a very attractive and durable leatherette binder 
9x 12% inches, 3% inches thick—the right size 
to hold 26 issues (6 months’ copies) of 
FINANCIAL WORLD. Title is stamped on the 
dark green cover in rich antique gilt. In a few 
seconds each week’s issue may be inse in this 
binder to stay or it may be removed just as easily. 
Price 50; special—2 binders $4.75, postpaid. 
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we CHARTS 


3-TREND SECURITY CHARTS otf 
201 Leading Stocks. You can’t re- 
member what each of 201 leading stocks 
has done week by week for the past 18 
months. But with these charts you can 
SEE weekly tops, bottoms, trends and 
volume at a glance. Each set of 201 
charts includes: important statistics, 
Transparent Work Sheet, ratio ruler, 
instructions. Next 12 monthly issues, 
and instructions. Next 12 monthly is- 
sues, $25! October issue ready, 


Ask Asout OTHER 
Stock CHARTs: 


(1) Century of Business Progress Chart, 
7¥2x48 inches—$1.00; (2) THe Stock 
PICTURE, containing 800 Monthly Charts 
of listed stocks (monthly high and low) 
from Jan. 1, 1932, to Sept. 1, 1938, in 
flexible leatherette binder—only $10. ‘00; 
(3) Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts 
(82x11 inches) of 100 active stocks— 


$8. 50; (4) 41 Daily Charts (11x17 
inches) of Dow-Jones Industrial and 
Rail Averages, 1897-1938 — $12.50; 


(5) Wall Chart, 23x42 inches, of Dow- 
Jones Weekly Industrial, Rail and Util- 
ities Averages from 1921 to 1938 for 
$1.15; (6) Portfolio of 201 Cycle Charts 
(3-Trend)—a 17-year graphic record of 
201 stocks, charting yearly pase, earn- 
ings and dividends, only $3. 

No. 5 and No. 6 FREE with $25.00 order 

for 3-Trend Security Charts. 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


WILL SELL— 


FROM WASHINGTON 


A permanent reference volume con- 
taining yea-and-nay voting records for 
the Special and Third Sessions of the 
75th Congress—a brief history and 
day-by-day chronology of the Sessions, 
as well as careful digest of each of 
the major laws enacted . .. an ac- 
count of the administrative agencies 
. completely indexed. 


144 pages, paper cover, $2. 
address: 
Congressional 
National Press Bldg. 


Intelligence, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 
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American Institute of Finance 
137 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Comparative figures. 


HUDSON or STUDEBAKER 


Our FREE opinion will make your 
decision. GET DEDUCTION No. 277-A. 


TILLMAN SURVEY, 24 Fenway, Boston 


Send for free copy 
The Gartley Weekly 
Stock Market Review 


Dept. F 
76 William Street, New York City 


stand-off. Last week the heaviest 
trading was while the market was ad- 
vancing, in contrast to the previous 
week when the major portion of the 
volume came when declining prices 
were being recorded. It is possible 
that the selling wave of that week had 
some of the aspects of a climax, im- 
plying that the worst of the decline 
has been seen. But again one must 
await further confirmation. 

It would be possible to place a 
more hopeful construction on the mar- 
ket were there some _ supporting 
strength in commodities. Of course 
the price movements here, too, have 
been affected by war scares. Never- 
theless, both the spot and futures in- 
dexes have moved in a sideways man- 
ner, hardly suggestive of the aggres- 
sive inventory buying which might be 
expected to accompany wholly satis- 
factory fall business prospects. The 
conflicting price movements of the 
war commodities—grains and sugar 
—and the other staples which are not 
in a position to benefit directly from 
a major war—have affected the trend 
of the indexes. But assuming more 
settled conditions abroad, the action 
of commodities over the next several 
weeks should be watched for a clue 
to business prospects. 


Primary Trend There is no 


change in 
the major trend, which has been up- 
ward since June 21, when the aver- 
ages crossed 120. Intermediate cor- 
rections may be expected from time 
to time, and some will be quite sharp. 
However, since a m ajor trend, once 
it is established, usually lasts long 
enough to make it worth following, 
attempts to catch intermediate swings 
frequently involve the loss of a sound 
long pull position.—Written, Septem- 
ber 21, 1938; John H. Snyder. 


NEWS AND OPINIONS 


Continued from page }3 


ing plant schedules, black figures may 
well be seen in the final half. Eaton 
is primarily an automobile accessory 
company; over the longer term, 
however, its new non-automotive lines 
should show promise... (Also FW, 
July 27.) 


Ex-Cell-O C+ 

While essentially speculative, shares 
represent one of the more attractively 
situated machine tool equities; ap- 
prox. price, 14 (paid and declared so 
far this year, 40 cents). With the 
machine tool index reflecting the 
sharp increase of orders over recent 
months, the prospects are that this 
unit will make a good comeback in 
last half earnings as compared with 
the initial six months. Ex-Cell-O’s 
biggest customer used to be the air- 
craft industry; at the present time, 
however, the automotive industry has 
assumed that position. Over the 
longer term, company may show in- 
teresting possibilities from its Diesel 


engine and paper container activities. 
(Also FW, Sept. 21.) 


International Tel. & Tel. Cc 

Fresh commitments are not sug- 
gested, although existing positions 
may be maintained by those who are 
willing to shoulder large speculative 
risks; approx. price, 9. Company 
has some manufacturing interests in 
Central Europe and the troubled con- 
ditions there have undoubtedly been 
a factor in dampening speculative en- 
thusiasm for these shares. Results of 
Spanish operations have been ex- 
cluded from reports for some time 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1938 1937 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to August 31 


Detroit Edison 5.42 
Northern Indiana Pub. Service.. 59 p 9 

Months to August 3 

2.88 4.78 

8 Months. 31 


Wayne Pump 


Arundel Corp. 
Caterpillar Tractor 


tow 
OD 


Kansas City Pub. Service........ Di D 0.76 
3 Months. A August 31 

12 — to July 31 

Touisville Gas & Electric........ b "53 b 1.72 
Nevada-Calif. Ejectric .......... D 2.21 0.85 
Oppenheim Collins .............. D 0.99 
United Electric Coal ............ 44 0.43 
9 Months to July 31 

Greif Bros. Cooperage ........... bD 2 39 b 4.26 
7 to 31 

Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies S/S. D 0.39 


6 to July 
Abraham & Straus.............. D 0.42 9.0 
D 0.27 D 0. 2 


Arnold Constable 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1938 1937 
ON COMMON STOCK 6 Months to July 3! 


D$0.25 
Irving (John) Shoe Corp......... 1.12 
Montgomery Ward ............. 83 
Nat. Department Stores.......... Di 

12 baa to June 30 
Archer-Daniels-Midland .......... 0.43 
British Columbia Power......... a 0.02 aD 0:23 
Colorado Fuel & Iron ........... D 1.47 2.18 
Electric Power & Light.......... 0.41 1.06 
Internat. Agricultural .......... 0.003 0.16 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel .......... 6 4.80 

6 Months to June 30 
Aluminum Industries ............ 43 Rf 
Amer. Investment of Illinois...... 0.87 1.06 
Crocker Wheeler Elect. Mfg...... D 0.43 0.36 
Electric Power & Light.......... 0.03 0.29 


D 0.40 1.08 
Willson D 0.15 

12 Months to June 18 
Nachman Spring-Filled .......... 0.29 


a—on Class A Stock b—on Class B Stock. p—on 
preferred Stock. D—Deficit. 
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now, but aided by economic improve- 
ment in South America—its most im- 
portant territory—earnings have been 
holding rather well. Despite military 
assurances of reimbursement for dam- 
age, when hostilities in Spain end, the 
company will probably revalue its in- 
yestment in that country at a sub- 
stantial loss. (Also FW, May 25.) 


Johns-Manville C+ 
Cyclical potentialities suggest con- 
tinued retention of shares, now around 
97. Measured by probable year’s 
earnings, Johns-Manville shares are 
selling at rather liberal levels. Char- 
acteristically enough, however, the 
stock has been one of the leaders in 
discounting the improvement which 
has taken place in the building indus- 
try, particularly residential construc- 
tion. Johns-Manville occupies a 
dominant position in its field and can 
point to a strong financial position. 
However, it should be borne in mind 
that the earnings record has been sub- 
ject to sharp cyclical fluctuations. An 
interesting feature of this issue’s re- 
cent market action is that thus far in 
the “war crisis” selling, gains have 
been held in better than average 
fashion. (Also FW, Aug. 3.) 


May Department Stores Cc 

Shares, recently quoted at 46, rep- 
resent one of the more attractive situ- 
ations in the department store field 
(ann. div., $3; yield, 6.5%). While 
increased costs may be expected to 
reduce current fiscal year results as 
compared with the preceding twelve- 
month, the prospects are that better- 
than-average earnings will be re- 
corded. The management showed 
considerable discernment during the 
boom years, and in the depression 
that followed the company demon- 
strated its ability to operate under 
trying retail conditions. Backed by 
a conservative capitalization and a 
strong treasury position, the chances 
are that dividend policy will continue 
relatively liberal. (Also FW, Aug. 
17.) 


National Lead B 

At 24, shares are not overvalued 
from a long range standpoint and 
continued retention appears warranted 
(ann. div., 50 cents; yield, 2.3%). 
Since there were apparent inventory 
losses last year, 1938 final half earn- 
ings will undoubtedly be well above 
year-ago levels. Company’s paint 
sales recently turned sharply upward 
and with construction awards run- 


ning at a good pace, a broadening de- 
mand for products is indicated over 
the intermediate term. With per 
share net of 27 cents, National Lead 
did not do so well during the first 
six months. Thus despite the in- 
dicated operating gains over the bal- 
ance of the year, full year earnings 
will probably remain under 1937 re- 
sults. (Also FW, July 6.) 


Phelps Dodge B 

From the standpoint of cyclical pos- 
sibilities, shares do not appear to be 
overvalued at current levels, around 
36 (paid so far this year, 45 cents). 
Phelps Dodge shares have shown con- 
siderable vigor during recent trading 
sessions and present prices for the 
stock are not far from the year’s high. 
Recent upping of domestic red metal 
prices has been a factor, of course. 
But the shares have shown notable 
market strength ever since a few 
weeks ago when it was disclosed that 
the company was operating at be- 


‘tween 50 and 60 per cent of capacity. 


All circumstances considered, this was 
an unexpectedly high rate and the in- 
formation was readily given a favor- 
able interpretation. (Also FW, Sept. 
21.) 


Sears, Roebuck B+ 
At prevailing levels, around 70, 
continued retention of shares appears 
warranted (ann. div., $3; yield, 
4.3%). It is interesting to note that 
this unit is not only the world’s larg- 
est mail order house but the largest 
department-store chain as well. Thus 
considering the improvement that has 
taken place in general retail sales, it is 
not surprising to see these shares con- 
tinue among the speculative favorites 
of the general market advance. While 
sales have been running under like 
1937 levels, more favorable compari- 
sons will almost certainly be seen later 
in the year. The shares, of course, 
are highly sensitive to cyclical changes 
in business activity but the longer 
term outlook appears to be better than 
average. (Also FW, July 13.) 


Texas Gulf Sulphur B 


At current levels of about 37, 
shares are suitable for retention (ann. 
div., $2; yield, 5.4%). Since sulphur 
sales usually lag in reflecting chang- 
ing business conditions, the chances 
are that present quarter results will 
not show much change over the pre- 
ceding three months. As general in- 
dustrial conditions improve, however, 
operations of this unit may be ex- 
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Your Holdings War-Proof? 


Whatever the Outcome of the European Controversy You 
Must Guard Against the Dangers in the Situation Without 
Losing Sight of Possible Profits in Other Directions. 


NVESTORS have been faced within the past 

fortnight with the problem of bringing their 
portfolios into line with a security market dis- 
located by the most serious war threat since 
1914. Market conditions differ, however, in 
several ways. Then, our domestic business pros- 
pect was unsatisfactory. Europe held vast quan- 
tities of American securities which were being 
dumped wholesale on our market in order to 
raise funds for military purposes. And we were 
without precedent to guide us in what to do. 
Today much European capital has sought haven 
here, and the war threat developed as we were 
entering a domestic business and investment 
recovery that gave every promise of extending 
into a bull market. 


Should war come the question you face is not 
what will be the effect on the security market 
as a whole—but how will it affect your holdings, 
which after all constitute YOUR stock market. 


The first shock naturally would upset the entire 
price structure, but eventually many securities 
would benefit, not alone from business resulting 
from the war but from the diversion to America 
of international trade previously going to nations 
involved in the war. 


On the other hand, should the tension pass every- 
thing points to a resumption of the upswing that 
started in June. Right up to the crisis of Sep- 
tember 13 stock market action clearly was 
signalling that securities were undervalued in 
relation to business prospects. 


Whatever the outcome, then—war, peace, or a 
postponement of any definite decision pending 
new conferences—you must now formulate a de- 
fensive program that can be quickly adjusted to 
developments, a program that will give full con- 
sideration, also, to the opportunities that will be 
presented, whatever happens in Europe. 


Your Problem—and Its Solution 


ERE then is your problem. You can put yourself in position to solve it by registering 
your portfolio with The Financial World Research Bureau for continuing supervision. We 


will make first, a thorough study of your holdings and tell you exactly what action to take imme- 
diately. Thereafter we will guide you, step by step, in carrying out the special program we shall 
prepare, a flexible program that will lend itself readily to such later alterations as developments 
may call for. 


There will be no group advices, no lists of stocks or bonds to pick and choose from. You will not be 
thrown back on your own judgment at critical times. Every recommendation will be a personal 
one, painstakingly selected after careful study of every factor entering into your individual situation. 


The procedure, perfected over a long period of years, is adapted only to portfolios valued at $10,000 
or more. And the fee is moderate—one-fourth of one per cent of the current market value ($2.50 
per $1,000) for a full year of service, with a minimum annual fee of $125, which takes care of port- 
folios valued up to $50,000. 


Mail your list of holdings with your first year’s fee today—or use 
the coupon for a detailed description of the service. But act promptly. 


Tre PLEASE explain (without obligation to me) how your personal super- 

visory service should assist me to keep my portfolio in line with con- 
ditions, and assist me in recovering losses or laying foundations for market 
profit and better income. Enclosed is a list of my present holdings, showing 
the number of shares and their cost. 
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cted to show marked expansion in 
the final 1938 quarter and earnings 
for that period should be the best for 
the year. While Texas Gulf shares 
do not appear to possess outstanding 
capital appreciation possibilities from 
these levels, the issue has consider- 
able appeal from the standpoint of 
dividend income. (Also FW, Aug. 
24.) 


Westinghouse Electric B+ 

Shares, now around 102, should be 
among the most important bene- 
ficiaries of broadening industrial re- 
vival (yield on $2 paid so far this 
year, 19%). While earnings have 
failed to show sharp expansion in the 
general recovery witnessed so far, 
company’s cyclical prospects remain 
impressive. A slight pick-up was re- 
cently scored by incoming orders and 
with construction awards presently 
running at a good level, additional 
new business should be seen. Mean- 
while, if utility demand manages to 
show some life, Westinghouse’s im- 
portant industry position will assure 
it a good part of this business. While 
the company now has an important 
stake in consumers’ goods lines, the 
capital goods industries remain as its 
dominant interest. (Also FW, Sept. 
21.) 


ACCESSORY SHARES 


Concluded from page 15 


below 55, and it was quoted above 70 
in 1935, 1936 and 1937. Four fac- 
tors may be cited in support of this 
tendency toward seemingly generous 
market appraisals : the company’s out- 
standing trade position, its exception- 
al financial strength, its record of con- 
sistently profitable operations (with 
the exception of 1932), and the 
liberality and comparative regularity 
of its dividend payments. Although 
Timken Roller Bearing produces alloy 
steels, fuel injection equipment for 
Diesel engines and drilling machinery, 
it specializes in tapered roller bear- 
ings and related parts, and is by far 
the most important manufacturer of 
roller bearings in the United States. 
More than half of output goes to the 
motor vehicle industry, but rail equip- 
ment, farm implement, machine tool 
and other industries also provide im- 
portant outlets, some of which have 
been growing in relative importance 
in recent years. At the end of 1937, 


holdings of cash and equivalent items 
amounted to more than 214 times 
total current liabilities. Dividend 
payments gradually increased from 
70 cents a share in 1933 to a peak of 
$5 in 1937; although earnings for 
the first half of 1938 were equivalent 
to only 7 cents a share, dividends 
totaling 50 cents a share were dis- 
bursed in that period. Although es- 
sentially a “business cycle stock,” the 
maintenance of dividend payments 
even in years of very lean earnings 
has imparted to the issue some meas- 
ure of investment attributes. The 
company’s capitalization consists sole- 
ly of 2.4 million shares of capital 
stock of one class. Considering the 
statistical strength of the issue and 
the high average earning power, Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing at current quota- 
tions around 47 does not appear over- 
valued, and might well be chosen by 
those who wish representation in the 
auto parts group without venturing 
into the speculative equities which 
comprise by far the major part of 
this section of the list. 


NEW BOOKS 


Concluded from page 2 


number of persons than ever before 
the essentials of one of the world’s 
most famous courses in mind-and- 
memory training. According to the 
author (and in this he is supported 
by a considerable body of scientific 
opinion), the difference between an 
“average” and “superior” intellect is 
solely a matter of mental discipline. 
And provided determination is pres- 
ent, mental discipline is something 
which is potentially within the reach 
of any person. Mr. Ennever points 
the way with a wealth of material on 
training the mind: concentration, 
memory management, emotional bal- 
ance, mental organization, direction of 
desires, etc. From an experience of 
some 40 years in the field of mental 
training, Mr. Ennever has set down 
the principles of his life work with 
notable warmth and sincerity. Despite 
the fact that it is written in simple, 
everyday language, this is not a book 
for careless or superficial reading. 


Note: The books reviewed may 
be purchased through THE FINAN- 
c1aAL Book SHop which also 
can supply any book published. 


THE DOW THEORY 


Help Forecast Price Moves 
? 


These Books and Charts Afford 

Opportunity for Thorough Study 

of The Dow Theory and Meaning 

of Movements of Dow - Jones 
Averages 


“The Dow Theory” (1932) by 
Robert Rhea. An explanation of 
its development and discussion of 
its usefulness as an aid in specu- 
lation, by an outstanding authority. 
252 pages 50 


“The Story of the Averages” 
(1934), by Robert Rhea. A series 
of concrete studies in bull markets 
and in bear markets, of the fore- 
casting value of Dow’s theory as 
applied to the daily movement of 
the Dow-Jones Industrial and 
Railroad Stock Averages. 195 
pages, 8% x 11 inches........ $3.50 


“The Stock Market Barometer” 
(1932) by Wm. P. Hamilton. The 
first authoritative analysis of its 
forecast value, based on Charles 
H. Dow’s theory of the price move- 
ment. Includes valuable advice to 


the speculator. 273 pages... .$2.50 
(Used copy in good condition........ $2.00) 


“Graphic Charts of Dow-Jones 
Daily Averages” (1897 to 1938)— 
41 Charts, 11 x 17 inches, plotting 
daily movement of Dow-Jones 
Averages past 41 years, in Post 
Binder $12.50 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street New York, N. Y. 


DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 91 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on September 14, 1938, for 
the quarter ending September 30, 1938, 
coulen 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of tite 
Company by check on October 15, 
1938, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on September 30, 1938. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary- Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 


OFFICE OF NORTHERN STATES 
POWER COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Board of Directors of Northern States 
Power Company (Minnesota), at a meeting held 
on September 15, 1938, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of one dollar and twenty-five cents ($1.25) 
per share on the Cumulative Preferred S . 
$5 Series, of the Company, payable by check 
October 15, 1938, to stockholders of record as of 
the close of business September 30, 1938, for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1938. 


J. J. MOLYNEAUX, 
Treasurer. 
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Florence Stove Company 


No. 611 Equitable Office Building Corporation No. 699 
- Earnings and Price Range (EQ) Data revised to September 21, 1938 
; 40 Incorporated: 1914, Massachusetts, to take 
Data revised to September 21, 1938 30 i ene over a business established in 1872. Office: 
20 
Incorporated: 1913, New York. Office: 120 meeting: First Friday in March. Number 
Broadway, New York City. Annual meet- “4 o of stockholders (February 14, 1938): 1,045. 
ing: Third Thursday in June. Number of Fiscal year ends Apr. 30 $3 Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
stockholders (January 1, 1938): 2,217. EARNED PER SHARE $2 “Capital stock (no par)......... 336,150 shs 
Capitalization: Funded debt... ..$23,640,967 : *Sears, Roebuck owns 43.2 per cent of 
Capital stock (mo par).......... 862,098 shs 1931 "32 °33 '34 °35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 shares outstanding. 


Business: Owns and operates the 40-story Equitable Office 
Building known as “120 Broadway.” Constructed in 1915, the 
building offers extensive floor space and is one of the most 
popular office structures in lower New York. Net rentable 
area is approximately 1,250,000 square feet. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Affected by debt retirement. Net work- 
ing capital as of April 30, 1938, $237,140; cash, $1.1 million. 
Working capital ratio: 1.2-to-1. Book value of capital stock, 
$7.05 a share. 

Dividend Record: Varying amounts paid in each year, 1914- 
1934; irregularly thereafter. Last distribution 10 cents, Janu- 
ary, 1937; none since. 

Outlook: Rentals in company’s area will continue to be 
affected by the rate of activity in securities markets. Over- 
supply of oftice space, however, has depressed rental income. 

Comment: Shares are not especially active and occupy a 
highly speculative status partly because of heavy funded debt. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


. Earnings and Price Range (FLS) 


PRICE RANGE | 
0 = 
205 School Street, Gardner, Mass. Annual 30 


Business: Manufactures oil ranges and stoves, portable 
ovens, oil-burning water heaters and gas, coal, wood and 
electric ranges. Products are sold under the “Florence” trade 
name directly to furniture, hardware, department, general and 
plumbing stores throughout the United States. Sales to Sears, 
Roebuck amount to approximately half the total. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital as of June 
30, 1938, $2.8 million; cash, $601,987. Working capital ratio: 
5.2-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $16.69 per share. 

Dividend Record: Common has received payments in every 


_year since 1927, except 1932. No regular rate. 


Outlook: Company’s trade status is good, and the Sears, 
Roebuck connection assures it of participation in benefits of 
cyclical increases in mail order sales. 

Comment: Dividend record, simple capitalization and the 
generally good earnings record in recent years place the stock 
in a somewhat stronger position than similar issues. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


l Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total 
isea . otal D 
Qu. ended: July 31 Oct. 31 Jan. 31 Apr.30 ‘Total +Dividends Price Range 2.00 $0.25 
1932... 0.40 0.39 1933.. $0.38 $0.37 $1.54 $1.12% 13%— 6% 1.98 
1933..... 0.38 0.38 1934.. 0.36 0.30 1.42 0.60 10%— 5 1935........ t.... 3.55 0.62 
0.16 0.16 1935.. 0.15 0.16 0.63 None 4% $0.56 $0.67 $1.23 $1.66 t 4.02 4.81 56%—45 
0.06 0.07 1936.. 0.09 0.10 0.32 6.20 10%— 5% 1937........ 0.72 1.00 1.18 0.90 3.71 25 
0.10 0.10 1937.. 0.09 0.05 *0.33 0.10 9%— 1% 1938........ 0.14 0.27 11.50  §29%—19% 
0.05 0.04 1938.. 0.04 0.06 *0.14 1% 
: ; i Adjusted for 4-for-1 split-up in 1936. {Not available. tAfter surtax: quarterly 
*After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. ?To September 21, 1938. earnings are before this tax. §To September 21, 1938. {Declared to Sept. 30, 1938 
e 
No. 670 Flintkote Company (The) No. 689 Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 
Earnings and Price Range (FIK) i Price R CHA) 
: Data revised to September 21, 1938 Earnings and Price Range ( 
Data revised to September 21, 1938 4 p py 
30 Incorporated: 1845, Ten’ 1847, 
Incorporated: 1917, Mass., as successor to 20 and Alabama, Nashville Chat. 60 
Flintkote Manufacturing Co. of N._J., 101 tanooga R. R. Co. Present title adopted in 40 
established in 1901. Office: 50 West 50th 9 wae ov 1873. Office: Nashville, Tenn. Annual meet- ~ 
N. EARNED PER SHARE $2 ing: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of $2 
nesday in March. Number of stockholders stockholders: 946. 
Po DEFICIT PER SHARE Capitalization: Funded debt..... $17,640,000 DEFICIT PER SHARE 2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $4 Capital stock $4 
1931 ‘33 ‘34 °35 "36 ‘37 1938 apital stock ($100 par)........ 1931 "32 °33 °35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


Business: Manufactures and sells a diversified line of build- 
ing and industrial products, including: asphalt and asbestos 
roofings and sidings; asphalt, felt, and rubber products for 
varied industrial and automotive uses; mineral wool board 
insulation; and chipboard and corrugated containers. 

Management: Experienced in the building supply field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1936, $3.4 million; cash, $841,826. Working capital 
ratio: 3.8-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $12.96 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal payments at varying rates in each 
year since 1927, except for period 1931-1933. Last disburse- 
ment 25 cents, December, 1937; none since. 

Outlook: The building industry still accounts for a sizeable 
proportion of company’s volume but other lines, particularly 
the automotive, exert an important influence on operations. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the more favorably 
situated equities in the group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE oo OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


*Qu. Earnings: Ist Qu. 2ndQu. 3dQu. 4th Qu. Total Dividends Price Range 

7 0.47 None 7%— 1% 
7 0.79 t$4.00 16 —4% 
7 1.96 § 4.00 42%—11% 
_ $0.05 $0.65 $0.71 $0.34 1.75 1.50 45 —30% 
a 0.29 0.79 0.65 D 0.14 1.50 1.00 464%—11% 


#12 weeks ended about March 27, July 17, October 9, respectively; 16 weeks for last 
quarter. ‘Not available. ‘Including $2.49 representing reduction in capital. §In- 
cluding $3.00 representing reduction in capital. {To September 21, 1938. 


28 


Business: Operates about 1,116 miles of track; main line 
extends from Chattanooga to Nashville, Tenn., and reaches 
Atlanta, Ga., over leased line mileage; has branches to points 
in Kentucky and Georgia. 

Management: Directors include representative of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, the controlling road through ownership of 
approximately 72% of the capital stock. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1937, $3.2 million; cash, $851,972. Working 
capital ratio: 3.2-to-1. Book value of stock, $133.04 a share. 

Dividend Record: Paid $7 a share from 1917 to 1930. Pay- 
ments reduced to $4 in 1931. None since. 

Outlook: This carrier’s earnings record in recent years has 
been unimpressive, but increasing industrialization of the 
South should be beneficial to earnings over the longer term. 
Furthermore, any progress toward a favorable solution of the 
general problems facing the railroads would have an important 
bearing upon earnings. 

Comment: Reflecting the large L. & N. holdings of the capital 
stock, floating supply is small and the issue inactive market- 
wise. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 19 1936 Devst 1938 


Earned per share..... D$1.70 D$1.14 D$1.37 D$3.09 $0.20 

Price Range: 
30% 57 46 27% 47% 47% *18 
7% 13 19% 14 20% 10 


*To September 21, 1938. 
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e e 
No. 816 Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. No. 818 Chesebrough Mfg. Co. (Consolidated) 
i i and Price Ra CBM) 
Data revised to-September 21, 1938 50 earnings and Price Range (SBL) ( 
incorporated: 1899, New York, as successor 40 YORK CURB on NEW 
of business originally established in 1854. 30 EXCHANGE Data revised to September 21, 1938 120 
Office: 1 Park Avenue, New York City. 20 PRICE RANGE 80 
Annual meeting: Second Thursday in March. 10 Incorporated: 1880, New York: Office: 17 40 PRICE RANGE 
— of stockholders (February 1938): oO State Street, New York. Annual meeting: 0 
0 EARNED PER SHARE First Thursday in May. $12 
$1,262,300 Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non $4 
+Preferred stock (7% cum. $100 13.911 she DEFICIT PER SHARE Capital stock ($25 par)......... 120,000 shs 
“ine path... she 1931 ‘32 ‘33 '35 36 ‘37 1938 1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


*Not assumed nor guaranteed by parent 
company. tRedeemable at $110 a share. 

Business: Manufactures every kind of pile fabrics, using 
all known textile materials, including silk, mohair, wool, 
rayon, cotton, alpaca and jute. Products are sold under the 
trade name, “The Shelton Looms.” Chief outlets are the 
cutting trade, department stores and the automobile and 
furniture industries. Also manufactures carpets and rugs. 

Management: Experienced; long with organization. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital as of De- 
ecember 31, 1937, $3.4 million; cash, $661,639. Working capital 
ratio: 3.4-to-1. Book value of common stock, $22.81 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Preferred paid $21 per 
share against arrears in 1936; none since; accumulations 
totaled $19.25 per share as of July 1, 1938. Nothing on common. 

Outlook: While rate of operations is influenced by trends 
in the textile, automobile and furniture industries, earnings 
are subject to inventory adjustments. 

Comment: Preferred enjoys only a limited market. The 
common carries a high degree of speculative risk. 


Business: Manufactures yellow and white petroleum jellies 
which are distributed under the trade-mark “Vaseline.” 
Other activities include the manufacture of camphor ice, 
eucalyptol and mentholated petroleum jellies, hair tonic, oxide 
of zinc ointment, and pomade, all of which are sold under the 
name of “Vaseline.” Products are distributed by Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet in the United States and Canada. 

Management: Capable and efficient. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1937, $3.5 million; cash and equivalent, $2.2 
million. Working capital ratio: 9.1-to-1. Book value of capital 
stock, $34.66 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal and consistent. Payments made 
at varying rates in every year since 1900. Present rate of $4 
plus extras established in 1927. 

Outlook: Since company’s products enjoy wide public ac- 
ceptance and steady demand, continuation of the favorable 
earnings record appears likely. However, there is no reason 
to expect sharp increases in profits. 

Comment: Stock is of high investment calibre; its principal 
appeal is for income. 


Qu. ended ar June 30 Dec. bg Year’s Total Price ‘Range 
1.68 D$1.51 D$4. D$8.57 6 1% EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND OF ore: 
a D 1.25 D 0.39 1.55 Di Of D 1.18 12 —2 Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 193 1936 193 
|) D 0.59 D 1.12 D 0.85 D 2.29 D 4.85 12%— 2 Earned per share...... $6.66 $7.37 $5.12 $5, ‘iH $7.46 $6.73 
1085. cccscees 1.08 D 0.08 0.06 1.19 2.20 195%— 2% Dividends paid ....... 6.50 6.50 11.50 6.50 7.00 7.00 *4.50 
| Aes D 0.48 D 0.36 1,26 1.66 * ie 42 —14% Price Range: 
| GES D 0.63 D 0.46 0.17 D 1.76 D 2.68 43%— 4 BD nuecencedcnecees 90 129 150 157 124% 123 *113 
D 1.30 D 1.08 tee vee oe T12%— 4% 71 133% 115 105 95% 
*After surtax of 36 cents. {To September 21, 1938. *To September 21, 1938. 
No. 817 Celluloid Corporation | No. 819 The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
Data revised to September 21,1938 | 9 armings and Price Range (CEL) Data revised to September 21,1938 __ |, Eamings and Price Range (CVX) 
Incorporated: 1927, New Jersey, as _ consoli- 40 NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE Incorporated: 1892, Ohio, as Cleveland Gen- 60 NEW_YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
dation of Celluloid Company—formed 1890— 30 eral Electric Company; present title adopted 45 
and a subsidiary of Celanese Corporation of 20 mM PRICE RANGE in 1894. Office: 75 Public Square, Cleve- 30 poole 
land, Ohio. Annual meeting: First Wed- PRICE RANGE 


America. Office: 290 Ferry Street, Newark, 
New Jersey. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday 
in March. Number of stockholders (March 0 
17, 1938): preferred, 773; common, 646. 
Capitalization: None DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 
*First preferred stock ($7 cum. $4 


— stock ($7 cum, no 1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


conse iawn 24,551 shs 
+Common stock ($15 par)....... 194,952 shs 


~ *Callable at $150 a share. Participates in 10% of net profits remaining after $7 
preferred has received its requirements. 7fCallable at $110 a share. tMajority owned 
by Celanese Corporation of America. 

Business: Makes pyroxylin plastics in the form of sheets, 
rods and tubes sold under the trademark “Celluloid”; cellulose 
acetate plastics sold as “Lumarith”; clear transparent wrap- 
ping material called “Protectoid”, etc. 

Management: Under control of Celanese Corporation. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1937, $3.2 million; cash and cquivalent, $560,789. 
Working capital ratio: 19.4-to-1. Book value of common, 
$10.51 a share. 

Dividend Record: Requirements paid on both preferred 
stocks from issuance through 1930, then omitted. As of Sep- 
tember 1, 1938, arrears on first preferred $39.25 a share; on 
preferred $54.25 a share. None ever paid on common. 

Outlook: Future earnings will depend largely upon the man- 
agement’s success in developing and merchandising new 
products. 

Comment: The shares are all speculative in caliber. 


RECORD OF 2 AND = OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. -~ 1933 1934 1936 1937 1938 

Earned per share.... pss. D$1.00 D$1.67 pee. 35 D$0.80 D$0.92 
Range: 

53% 26% 19 15 16% 15 *4% 

1% 2 7 7 9 3 


*To September 21, 1938. 


nesday in March. Number of stockholders: 


Not reported. 0 EARNED PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt... $40,000,000 : $3 
“wae stock ($4.50 cum. no 

254,989 shs 
Commen stock (no par)........ 2,324,567 shs 


*Callable at 107. tNorth American Edi- 
son owns 80% of outstanding stock. f 

Business: Supplies electric light and power to Cleveland 
and 132 adjoining communities. The territory served extends 
approximately 100 miles along Lake Erie and contains a 
population of about 1.3 million persons. Furnishes steam for 
heating purposes to the business district of Cleveland. 

Management: Controlled by North American Edison. 

Financial Position: Strong for this type of enterprise. Net 
working capital as of December 31, 1937, $3.8 million; cash, $2 
million. Working capital ratio: 1.6-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $22.92 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. Common 
has received payments at varying rates in each year since 
1902. Present rate, $2 per annum plus extras. 

Outlook: Conditions in the service area are largely deter- 
mined by the rate of activity in the automotive, steel and 
allied industries. 

Comment: Preferred is regarded as of investment caliber; 
common is among the more conservative untility equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Twelve months ended: us 31 June 30 Sept. 30 = 31 Dividends Price Range 
3 


2.49 $2. 2 04 1.60 —1 

78 1.68 1 1.57 1.50 37 —20% 
1.61 1.59 1.57 1.71 2.00 37 —21% 
1.69 1.71 1.92 2.31 2.50 50%4—20 
2.38 2.5 2. 2.48 2.25 52%4—41 
2.58 2.66 2.71 2.56 2.2 48%—30% 
2.42 2.36 *1.00 *39 —30% 


*To September 21, 1938. 


@ THE SIXTEEN STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN THE NEXT ISSUE @ 


*Eagle-Picher Lead Hanna (M. A.) Phila. & Reading Coal & Iron 
Elk Horn Coal Int'l Mercantile Marine Ruberoid 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern Kansas City Power & Light United Stockyards 

Hall Printing New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Universal-Cyclops Steel 


*On the New York Curb Exchange; all other issues included in the above tabulations are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
*Consolidated Biscuit 

*Cons. Gas. El. Lt. & Pr. (Balt.) 
*Davenport Hosiery 
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The Trend 
Things 


Rail Wages: 


Although it had been assumed that last Tuesday's 
White House conference on rail problems might lead to 
some short cut to the settlement of the rail wage con- 
troversy, it soon became evident that such was not to be 
the outcome unless the railroad managements should 
capitulate to the union leaders’ demands for maintenance 
of the present scales. The President limited the discus- 
sions to preliminary arrangements for the formulation of 
a broad legislative program for the relief of the railroads, 
but the union executives insisted that they would con- 
sider no proposals for Congressional aid while the wage 
question is pending. This attitude, and the indication by 
the President that he would shortly appoint a fact finding 
committee, led to the conclusion that the wage dispute 
will continue to be conducted in accordance with the 
procedure laid down by-the Railway Labor Act. Thus, 
barring complete surrender by the committee represent- 
ing railroad management, the outcome will probably 
remain in doubt for two months, or possibly longer. 


Copper: 


Domestic copper last week was marked up to 103% 
cents a pound, the highest the metal has sold since Janu- 
ary and 13¢ cents above the low of the year. Although 
the mark-up came at a time when the war threat had 
assumed its most menacing proportions, the copper indus- 
try’s statistics suggest that actual domestic demand had 
more to do with the increase than speculative purchases 
inspired by the then outlook for hostilities. Continua- 
tion of the current trends in general business activity is 
likely to be reflected in further price advances before 
the year is out, thus widening the miners’ profit margins. 
On the basis of last year’s output figures, incidentally, the 
134 cent rise so far has raised the annual earnings rate 
of leading producers by the following approximate 
amounts: Anaconda, 44 cents per share; Kennecott, 76 
cents per share; Phelps Dodge, 85 cents per share. 


Electric Power: 


Weekly figures on electric power production have been 
reflecting a steady closing of the gap between output this 
year and that of 1937, the report for the September 17 
week showing a decline of only 2.9 per cent from the 
figure for the same week last year. This compares with 


declines of as much as 11 per cent and more witnessed 
last spring. Current indications are that energy produc- 
tion will shortly cross that of the 1937 comparatives— 
thanks in part of course to the general trade decline which 
occurred in the late months of last year. Contrary to 
the usual pattern, peak production last year was attained 
in October (rather than December), and even the best 
week of that month was only a little more than 3 per 
cent higher than the output for the latest reported week 
of this year. 


Autos: 


For approximately six weeks the automobile industry 
has been operating at a level approximating the year’s 
low point, production ranging from 13,790 units to 23,- 
940 units, with output for the September 17 week esti- 
mated at 16,100. The report for that week would have 
been better had it not been for the Briggs strike, which 
adversely affected operations at the Plymouth plants, 
Barring further serious labor troubles, the trend from 
this point should be definitely upward, and already the 
manufacturers’ forward buying has lifted the steel indus- 
try’s operating rate. Third quarter earnings results will 
be drab, but profits for the final three months should 
show significant improvement and carry over well into 
the coming year. 


Crude Oil: 


The Bureau of Mines estimates crude oil demand for 
the month of October at 3.36 million barrels, or slightly 
under the estimate for September and 7 per cent less 
than the actual October demand a year ago. Gasoline 
demand for the month is estimated at 1 per cent above 
a year ago, despite the fact that total demand for the 
first seven months of this year was below the like preced- 
ing period due, largely, to the poor record of July. This 
action of the Bureau should help prevent the accumula- 
tion of stocks which developed a year ago and for a 
time placed the industry in an uncertain position. 
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MARKET SITUATION 


Concluded from page 3 


that the new Federal spending pro- 
gram has yet to get really underway, 
and that’ whatever the aftermath may 
be, further trade gains seem assured. 
Looking a little further into the fu- 
ture, it is to be hoped that the com- 
ing Congress will conduct itself in 
such manner as to afford sufficient 
encouragement to business as to per- 
mit private enterprise to take up the 
slack when governmental stimulation 
begins to taper off. 

In the meantime, it would appear 
that no change in investment policy 
is indicated. From time to time there 
doubtless will arise other events which 
temporarily will have their repercus- 
sions upon stock prices, just as did 
the Czech crisis, but the average in- 
dividual does not seem warranted in 
attempting to catch those intermedi- 
ate reversals. In this connection it is 
significant to note that at mid-week 
the familiar industrial stock average, 
at 139.27, stood less than three per- 
cent below the level prevailing at the 
beginning of the month, and less than 
five per cent below the high for the 
year. Those who wisely select their 
holdings and intelligently limit their 
total commitments: in accordance with 
resources will be able comfortably to 
ride out such reactions, awaiting 
signs of a reversal in the long term 
trend before making sweeping changes 
in their portfolios. Such signs have 
not appeared yet.—Written Septem- 
ber 22; Richard J. Anderson. 


Plenty of Fizz 


OWEVER brief it may have 
been, Loft shares had a taste of 
real market glory last week when the 


company won its suit in a lower court 


to recover control of Pepsi-Cola from 
a former officer. The stock was tops 
for activity on the day following the 
decision and at the high point it 
showed a day-to-day gain of some 150 
per cent. However, after some of the 
buyers found that they had inherited 
an interest in an impressive list of 
pending or threatened litigation, much 
of the speculative enthusiasm bogged 
down. To illustrate: First, the Guth 
interests may appeal the recent ad- 
verse decision; second, the real value 
of Pepsi-Cola remains an unknown 
quantity ; third, Coca-Cola is present- 
ly waging a legal battle against Pepsi- 
Cola over infringement of name, etc. 


Weekly Business Summary 


Weekly Trade Indicators 
Crude Oil Production (bbls.).......... 3,329,052 3,206, 300 3,349,100 3,671,200 
Electric Power Output (060 K.W.H.). 2,214,775 2; 048, 27 2,148,954 2,280,792 
tSteel Output (% of 47.3 % 45.3 % 39.9 % 76.1% 
tAutomobile Production (U. ,.) ree 16,100 17,485 22,165 30,150 
f{ Wholesale Commodity Price” Index. 77.1 77.0 76.5 90.4 
10 P A Ss 

ept. ept. ug. 27 ept. 11 

§Bank Clearings New York City....... 2,539 $2,984 $2,534 $2,707 
§Bank Clearings outside New York City 1,799 2,198 1,956 2,047 
Total Car Loadings (number of cars). 568,887 648, 039 620,511 708,202 
*Bituminous Coal Production (tons). 1,278,000 1,146,000 1,079,000 1,555,000 

Financial World Index of Industrial 


*Daily Average. jfAs of beginning of following week. tWard’s Report. 000,000 
Omitted. {Journal of Commerce. 


1938 1937 
Federal Reserve Reports Sept. 14 Sept.7 Aug.31 Sept. 15 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) 
Total commercial loans.......... ..... 3,905 3,888 3,886 4,758 
Other loans for purchasing securities. . 577 578 579 682 
U. S. Government securities held....... 9,464 9,447 9,444 9,250 
Investments; other than Gov’t. Bonds... 3,165 3,154 3,147 2,933 
Total net demand deposits............ 15,443 15,267 15,388 14,827 
Reserve System 
Federal reserve credit outstanding.... 2,596 2,592 2,585 2,598 
Total money in circulation. 6,550 6,579 6,503 6,554 
Miscellaneous Factors 
tInventories May Apr. Mar. May 
SOW materidia 154 165 174 93 
§Manufactured goods index............ 124 122 122 107 
142 147 152 99 
Jul June Ma Jul 
*Farm income — total (including sub- 
*Farm income 35 45 44 11 
Aug. July June Aug. 
*U. S&S. Government $38,398 $37,533 $37,165 $37,045 
tNew capital flotations................ 124,696 129,060 198,954 50,873 
Building contracts. Daily average 
(F. W. Dodge—in millions)......... 11.60 9.59 9.65 10.82 
*000,000 omitted. Corporate new issues only: excludes refunding; 000 omitted— 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle. {Department of Commerce: 1923-1925 = 100. 
§Later figures not available because of change in index by Department of Commerce. 
Dow-Jones Averages 
Closing Figures 15 16 17 19 20 21 
30 Industrial stocks 136.22 134.85 131.82 134.10 138.41 139.29 
20 Rail stocks ... 25.19 24.67 24.01 24.75 25.57 25.86 
20 Utility stocks . 18.23 17.94 17.34 17.96 18.70 18.88 
40 86.95 86.69 86.42 86.36 86.90 87.11 


Daily Volume N.Y.S.E. 
Sales (shares) .... 1,142,300 671,580 743,790 230,000 1,200,000 1,030,000 


H Week ended 
Weekly Car Loadings Sept.3 Aug.27 Aug. 20 Sept. 4 
Eastern District 1938 1937 
46,683 44,268 42,550 58,230 
31,808 29,927 29,095 35,741 
11,036 10,464 8,961 12,457 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.... 15,484 13,073 12,186 15,294 
23,093 21,797 20,008 28,506 
Norfolk & Western. ee reer 25,524 25,161 23,486 28,087 
New York, New Haven ‘& Hartford.... 18,364 17,411 16,829 22,417 
New York a 69,068 62,485 61,417 86,231 
New York, Chicago & St. ‘Louis 13,968 13,014 12,779 153147 
Western Marylana 7,974 7,383 6,961 9,370 
Southern District 
Southern Ry. System....... 32,601 31,223 31,491 36,176 
Northwest District 
Chicago & Great Western............. 5,148 4,909 4,849 6,028 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 27,326 26,626 26,529 30,797 
Chicago & Northwestern.............. 34,522 33,393 32,152 41,140 
Central West District 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.......... 24,520 24,818 23,200 30,139 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy......... 22,562 21,421 21,105 26,420 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific........ 20,887 19,388 20,678 23,448 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois............ 4,573 4,284 4,236 5,240 
Denver & Rio Grande Western........ 6,421 5,848 5,229 8,678 
Southern Pactiic System... 39,204 39,685 37,449 43,673 
Southwestern District 
3,386 3,329 3,451 4,395 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 7,347 6,821 6,271 8,682 
St. Louis-San Francisco .............. 11,230 10,404 10,098 13,536 
St. 4,598 4,220 4,085 5,541 


Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business conditions. Loadings 
from the 15th to the 15th give a rough indication of earnings for the current month. 
(Compiled from Association of American Railroads figures.) 
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Upon request, and without obligation, any of 
the literature listed below will be sent free 
direct from the firms by whom issued. To 
expedite handling, each letter should be con- 
fined to a request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 
DEPARTMENT 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


STOCKS, BONDS, COMMODITIES 
Folder’ explaining trading methods, com- 
mission charges and commodity units. 
(Published by J. A. Acosta & Co., Mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange.) 


CONTINENTAL BAKING CLASS A 
STOCK 


Analytical study of this stock prepared 
by the Statistical Department of a New 
York Stock Exchange member firm. (Pub- 
lished by Hartshorne, Fales & Co.) 


ODD LOT TRADING 
An interesting booklet which explains the 
advantages of odd lot trading for both 
large and small investor. (Published by 
John Muir & Co., Members New York 
Stock Exchange.) 


TRADING METHODS 
24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. (Published by Chisholm & Chapman, 
Members New York Stock Exchange.) 


SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 
A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the organization 
and operations of the Bell System. (Made 
available by American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.) 


CAN I MAKE A LIVING AS A LIFE 

INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE? 
An informative and interesting 30-page 
booklet on this subject. It covers every 
phase and is suitable for anyone seeking 
employment which offers a future. (Pub- 
lished by Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York.) 


The Authoritative Facts on Wall 
Street's Most Disputed Problem! 


THE MARGIN 
TRADER 


_@ By KEMPER SIMPSON, 
Former Economic Adviser to 
SEC. “A menace; a sucker; 
a necessity in the financial 
market”—the margin trader is 
being called all three. But 
what are the unbiased facts? 
What are the ACTUAL 
EFFECTS of margin trading 
on the trader, the investor, the 
broker, the banker and the 
business man? timely 
and novel analysis (based on 
research done for the SEC) 
tackles every phase of the 
problem without gloves. An 
important, informative, author- 
itative study of “Trade in 
Securities and Insecurity in 
Trade.”........$2.00, Postpaid. 
Financial World Book Shop, 
21 West Street, New York. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pe- 
Company Rate riod 
25e Q 
lic .. 
00080 1.75 Q 
Am. Brake Shoe & Fdry....... 25ce .. 
Am. Hard Rub. 8% pf......... $2 Q 
.. 
10c .. 
Amer SOc .. 
75 Q 
Glass pf..$1. 62 Q 
Anheuser-Busch 
Attleboro Gas Light........... $2 Q 
Bartgis Bros. Co. 6% cum, 
37% Q 
Bie 30c Q 
Bon ami $1 Q 
Boston Insurance Co........... $4 Q 
Burdine’s, Inc. $2.80 pf....... ec Q 
Burkhart (F.) Mfg. $2.20 pf...55¢ Q 
Carolina Pow. & Lt. $7 pf.. ‘$1. 75 @ 
$1.50 Q 
50c .. 
Cen. ge Pow. 7% pf....$1.75 Q 
$1.50 Q 
Clinton Wks. 7% pf. Q 
Cette Pat. Fire Arms......... Q 
Colum. & So. Ohio Elec. 
$1.63 Q 
Commonwealth Water and Light 
75 Q 
Do $6. $1.50 Q 
Conn. Gen. Life Ins........... 20c .. 
Consol. Car Heat errr - $1.50 Q 
Consol. Cigar 7% pf........ $1.75 Q 
Do 6%% p. pf.......... $1.624% Q 
Consol. Coppermines ........ 12%ec .. 
Consolidated Oil ............. 20e Q 
Cunningham Drug Stores 6% 
1.50 Q 
Do 6% $3 
Davega Stores pf............ 31%4c Q 
Davenport Hosiery ........... 25e .. 
& Raynolds ‘‘A” & 
Dominion Fdries & Steel...... 40c .. 
Duplan Silk 8% pf............ 2 Q 
Eagle-Picher $1.50 Q 
Eason Oil $1.50 conv. pf..... 37%e Q 
Egry Register 54% pf....$1.37% Q 
Elder Mfg. 8% Ist pf.......... $2 Q 
ped & Share $5 pf...$1.25 Q 
Prod. 6% pr. pf. $1. 50 Q 
Firestone Tire & Rub......... 35e .. 
Fishman (M. H.) 7% pf. 
$1.75 Q 
$1.25 Q 
Gen. Fireproofing ............ ise .. 
Do 4%% conv. pf....... $1.12% Q 
Gen. Pub. Utilities h pf....$1.25 @Q 
Gen. Tire & Rub. pf........ $1.50 Q 
Gibson Art 5 Q 
Gilmore Oil 5 ca 
Gotham Silk Hosiery pf.....$1.75 Q 
Great Lakes Power pf. ‘‘A’’.$1.75 Q 
Greenwich Gas Co........... 31%ce Q 
Great Lakes S. & S. Co.......50ce Q 
Greenwich Water & Gas System 
$1.50 Q 
Haverty Fur Cos., Inc..........5¢ .. 
Hilton-Davis Chem. .......... 25e Q 
Hollinger Cons. Gold M........! BO ws 
Horn & Hardart Bak........ $1.50 Q 
Houdaille-Hershey ‘‘A’’..... 62%c Q 
$1 
Houston Nat. Gas.............2 ec Q 
Q 
Hussman-Ligonier Q 
Q 
Independ. Pneu. 25e .. 
Invest Corp. of R. TI. ‘6 pf...$1.50 Q 
Iowa Power & Lt. 7% pf....$1.75 Q 
Jenkins $1.75 Q 
Joplin Water Works 6% pf..$1.50 Q 
Kansas Utilities 7% pf. ....$1.75 Q 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores.......25¢ .. 
.. 
wes 62%c Q 
2%e Q 
Knanp $2.50 pf.. Q 
Kresge Depart. Stores Ist pf. 1 Q 
Q 
Q 
Gas & Fl. Co......... $1.25 Q 
$1.75 Q 
Manischewitz B. pf......... $1.75 0 
Marion Water 7% pf....... $1.75 Q 


Pay- Hidrs. of 


ab 


le 


to 


wo 


Recor 


— Btates Pow. 


(Minn. ) 
$1. 


Pe- 
Company Rate riod 
.50 Q 
Memphis Pow. Lt. $6 pf. 50 Q 
1.50 Q 
Minnesota Mining & 40c .. 
— Pow. & t. Co. $6 
Q 
Valley Water Co. 
Q 
Montana-Dak. Util. 6% pf. 50 Q 
Montreal Light Heat & Pow. —_ Q 
Montreal Teleg. Co. .......... mre 
25e Q 
Nat'l Pow. & Lt. $6 pf..... $1.50 Q 
50c .. 
New Eng. Pow. 6% pf....... $1.50 Q 
New Hampshire Fire Ins. ....40¢ Q 
Water TH OF... $1. 75 Q 
& Light 7% pf.$1.75 Q 
Q 
Okla. Nat. Gas pf $ 50 Q 
Orange & Rock. Hlee. 6% pf.$1.50 Q 
Pacific Gas & Elec........... 50c Q 
Greyhound L. $3.50 conv. 
Peoria Water Works 7% pf..$1. hy Q 
Woks $1. Ss 
$1.50 
Rochester Teleph. 6%% lst 
St. Louis Nat. Stock Yards. .$1.50 
Sayers-Scoville Co. ........... $1 
Shaffer Stores 5% pf. ...... $1.25 
$1.25 
50c 
Bile. (685) $1 
So. Calif. 37 ee 
7 Yee 
Taunton Gas $1 
Terre Haute Elec. Inc. pf. 
Texas Elec. Serv. $6 pf..... $1. 


Twin Dise Clutch 
Twin State Gas & 
United Shoe Mch.. 

% 
U. S. Hoffman Mach. pf..... 68%4e 
Universal Prod. 
Weinberger Drug Stores....... 4 


Westmoreland Water $6 pf...$1. 30 Q 
Weston (Geo.) Ltd. 5% pf. $1. 35 .. 
White Rock Mineral Springs Ist 
$1.25 Q 
Wieboldt Stores 6% pf........ 75e Q 
Wichita Water 7% pf. ..... a Q 
Wisconsin Mich. Pw. 6% pf.$1. 50 Q 
Woodley Petroleum, .......... Q 
Accumulated 
Pw. & OF $1.75 
Baltimore Brick 5% pf...... $1.50 
Canada Bread B pf......... 12%e 
Cent. Maine Pw. 7%....... $1.75 .. 
$1.50 
Cen. Power $1.75 
50 
Central & o West Util. $7 
S176... 
Consol. Dry Goods 7% $1.50 
Consol. Film Ind. $2 pf...... BaC .. 
Corroon & Reynolds pf. A..... 7Se . 


Towa Elec. Lt. & Pow. Co. ‘sale 


A 
Do 6% % 
Do 6% pf. ese 
New Orleans pub. Sv. pf....$1.75 
Stand. Steel Const. 
Wisconsin Hydro El. pf...... $1.50 


Extra 
25e 
Hollinger Consol. Gold M...... 5e 


Final 


Liquid Carbonic 


initial 
Nat’l Bond and Share (new). 


Simms Petroleum ............ 
Keystone Steel & Wire....... 10¢ 
75e .. 
25e¢ 
Resumed 
10¢ 
000.200 
Stock 
Philip Morris .............. 50% 


2200: ©: ©: Ou: OO: GOL: GE OO: LO: 


$3 cl. ‘A..75¢ .. 


Liquidating 


Pay- Hidrs. of 
able Record 
Jan. 25 Sep. 15 
Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
Oct. 1 Sep. 23 
Sep. 30 Sep. 26 
Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Oct. 31 Sep. 30 
Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Oct. 1 Sep. 22 
Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Nov...1 Sep. 27 
Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
Oct. 1 Sqm. 17 
Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Sep. 30 Sep. 21 
Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Sep. 29 Sep. 22 
Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Nov. 1 Oct. 1 
Oct. 15 Oct. 4 
Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Oct. 15 Sep. 23 
Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
Oct. 1 Sep. 22 
Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Oct. 1 Sep. 30 
Oct. 1 Sep. 23 
Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Sep. 1 Aug. 29 
Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Sep. 24 Sep. 19 
Oct. 15 Oct. 8 
Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Oct. 1 Sep. 9 
Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Oct. 5 Sep. 20 
Oct. 5 Sep. 20 
Nov. 1 Oct. 21 
Sep. 30 Sep. 26 
Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Oct. 1 Sep. 27 
Oct. 1 Sep. 27 
Oct. 1 Sep. 26 
Oct. 1 Sep. 26 
Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Sep. 27 Sep. 17 
Oct. 1 Sep. 22 
Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Oct. 20 Sep. 30 
Oct. 20 Sep. 30 
Oct. 1 Sep. 23 
Oct. 10 Sep. 26 
Oct. 1 Sep. 23° 
Oct. 20 Sep. 30 
Oct. 20 Sep. 30 
Oct. 20 Sep. 30 
Oct. 1 Sep. 22 
Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Oct. 7 Sep. 23 
Sep. 26 Sep. 19 
Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Oct. 10 Sep. 26 
Sep. 30 Sep. 23 
Nov. 1 Oct. 13 
Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Sep. 30 Sep. 13 
Sep. 22 Sep. 20 
Oct. 14 Sep. 30 
Dec. 1 Nov. 19 
Nov. 15 Nov. 1 


32 

eget Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Sep. 30 Sep. 26 
aes Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

Jane” Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
St es. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
ea. Sep. 30 Sep. 23 
—— Sep. 30 Sep. 16 
se Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
res Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Oct. 10 Sep. 30 
cena Nov. 30 Nov. 4 
: Oct. 31 Oct. 7 
ag | Sep. 30 Sep. 23 

Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
es Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Sep. 30 om... 
ofp Oct. 1 Sep. 22 
oe Oct. 1 Sep. 22 
Oct. 31 Oct. 15 
Oct. 31 Oct. 15 

Oct. 1 Sep. 20 

oe 4 Oct. 10 Sep. 30 
242% Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
SEN Oct. 1 Sep. 17 
ay Oct. 1 Sep. 17 
Sep. 29 Sep. 21 
" Oct. 15 Sep. 30 

BS Oct. 15 Sep. 30 

: Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
px Sep. 30 Sep. 19 
aa Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
a Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

Ss Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Oct. 1 Sep. 20 

5 Oct. 1 Sep. 17 

- Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
: i Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
Nov. 1 Oct. 15 

” Oct. 15 Sep. 30 

ye Nov. 15 Oct. 14 

bars Sep. 27 Sep. 19 
Ay Sep. 27 Sep. 19 
ee Sep. 26 Sep. 20 
Snag Oct. 1 Sep. 23 

pa Oct. 1 Sep. 23 
ae Oct. Sep. 24 
=! Oct. Sep. 30 
ws Oct. Sep. 20 

Oct. Sep. 23 
Oct. Sep. 20 
‘ee Sep. Sep. 20 

; Oct. Sep. 26 

poe Sep. Sep. 10 
ie Oct. Sep. 26 
eee Oct. Sep. 20 
eee Nov. Oct. 7 

Nov. Oct. 7 
es Nov. Oct. 15 
Oct. 20 Oct. 5 
Bont Oct. 15 Sep. 30 

fom Oct. 15 Sep. 30 

Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
‘en Oct. 20 Sep. 20 
ae Oct. 10 Sep. 30 
ae: Oct. 1 Sep. 22 
ae Oct. 1 Sep. 22 
. Oct. 1 Sep. 20 

: Oct. 1 Sep. 20 

Re Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
. Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
eee Sep. 28 Sep. 8 
Oct. 25 Oct. 10 
som Oct. 20 Oct. 5 
ee Sep. 15 Sep. 10 
Nov. 1 Oct. 14 
Rok Oct. 15 Sep. 30 

ee Oct. 1 Sep. 20 

Sep. 29 Sep. 21 

2 Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Sep. 29 Sep. 23 
ve Sep. 24 Sep. 19 

Oct. 15 Ort. 5 
i; Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
fac Oct. 7 Sep. 23 
eh Sep. 26 Sep. 14 
Oct. 1 Sep. 27 
Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
; Sep. 30 Sep. 22 Q 
: Sep. 30 Sep. 22 
in Nov. 1 Oct. 20 
hee Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
id Sep. 30 Sep. 17 

Oct. 1 Sep. 22 

Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
rt Oct. 1 Sen. 15 

Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

te Sep. 30 Sep. 22 Se .. 
: Sep. 30 Sen. 19 
eye Oct. 15 Oct. 1 

ws Oct. 1 Sep. 21 

; Oct. 28 Oct. 10 

Oct. 1 Sep. 20 

Jan. 1 Dec. 20 
aes Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
ede Feb. 1 Jan. 20 

~ Oct. 1 Sep. 20 

E Oct. 15 Oct. 8 
eet Oct. 1 Sep. 22 
Beer Oct. 15 Oct. 4 

os Nov. 1 Oct. 21 
Oct. 10 Sep. 30 
Sep. 30 Sep. 16 
: Sep. 30 Sep. 23 
: Sep. 30 Sep. 23 
= Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
eee Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
‘ 


YOUR BEST OPPORTUNITY OBTAIN UNBIASED AND 


DEPENDABLE INVESTMENT GUIDANCE LOW COST 


HE EDITORS OF THE FINANCIAL WORLD realize their great responsibility in 
trying to inform and guide investors at a time when many familiar guide posts have 

been swept away by cyclonic political and economic changes. We realize that neither we 
nor anyone else can be infallible in trying to formulate fool-proof investment programs. 
Nevertheless, it is folly for an investor to drift helplessly without doing all he can to con- 


serve his capital and his purchasing power. We can help every thoughtful investor in the’ 


months ahead. 


We believe that with our exceptionally 
equipped organization, we are in a far better 
position than you as an individual to sift the 
wheat from the chaff and to obtain the maxi- 
mum amount of vital financial and business in- 
formation that will help you meet more success- 
fully today’s bewildering investment problems. 


Do not confuse THE FINANCIAL WorLD with 
some of the many mushroom investment services 
that are springing up all over the country. THE 
FINANCIAL Wor Lp has been in business for al- 
most 36 years. It takes pride in the fact that it 
gives more valuable information and advice for 
$10 yearly than many investment services charg- 
ing five to fifteen times our price. 


Aside from the informative phases of each 
coming issue of THE FINANCIAL WoRLD, our 


interpretations of important business statistics 
and financial events will be found most useful. 
The 16 weekly “Stock Factographs” in each 
issue will help you to study the basic factors of 
leading corporations and enable you to deter- 


mine the real values behind their stocks. 


You can obtain countless aids to your invest- 
ment success in the next 12 months for only 
$10. Surely, you will not make the mistake of 
delaying your subscription simply because of the 
mistaken idea that next month or next year will 
be time enough to consider protecting yourself 
against the many shifting factors affecting your 
status as an investor. Significant changes are 
taking place each week that must be properly 
evaluated. Do not attempt to do this without 
dependable assistance. 


INVESTORS—PREPARE YOURSELVES—MAIL COUPON BEFORE NOVEMBER 1 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


For enclosed $10 please enter my annual subscription for THE Financia Worwtp each week, the confidential advice privilege as 
per your rules, a copy of the enlarged “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF ListED Stocks” each month, an immediate survey of my 20 
listed securities and reprints of Mr. Barnes’ 9 articles “U. S. Recovery Ahead.” 


Factographs’’—Remit $12.15. 


survey)—Remit $7.35. 


bond issues—Remit $10.50. 


PRESS OF 
C. J..O’BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK 


SPECIAL OFFERS — CHECK YOUR CHOICE 
Annual subscription etedind all the above together with the $4.10 indexed book containing 1115 “Stock 


Six Months’ subscription together with the book containing 1115 “Stock Factographs” (all of above except 


® Annual subscription with 296-page $2.00 Bond Book with individual ratings and data on 4800 different 
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NICKEL IN 
\ 


CONSTRUCTION 
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WORLD 
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NICKEL PROVIDES STRENGTH AND LONG LIFE 
IN ALL TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION 


Towering skyscrapers, great industrial plants, bridges and 
tunnels, dams holding great rivers in check ... each year 
greater construction problems must be met by materials 
and men. 


These tasks demand machinery and equipment which will 
stand up against the wear and tear of the toughest jobs... 
materials of super-strength and minimum weight to with- 
stand the ravages of time and nature. 


Here Nickel finds a natural field of service. Alloyed with 
steels and irons, it provides the rugged toughness and 
strength that enables them to bear the herculean loads and 
stresses of modern construction and still afford the essential 
safety factor. 


Nickel not only infuses strength into iron and steel, but 
also gives them the resistance to wear, corrosion, stress and 
fatigue which justifies the large capital investment neces- 
sary to great projects. 

Without these alloy steels and irons, the giant buildings of 
our cities, tremendous bridges, and other great engineering 
and construction feats would not be possible. 

Our metallurgists, engineers and technical research staff, 
in cooperation with construction engineers, architects and the 
“Man on the job” are constantly seeking out and making 
available to the manufacturer of construction machinery, 
equipment and materials, new Nickel alloys of steel and 
iron to meet the constantly increasing problems of modern 
construction. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET - - - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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